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U. 8. & “HELENA” COALING AT GOVERNMENT DOCK, APRIL 9, 1898. i} 
Showing Boats sent in from the Battle-Ships when they were stripped for active Service—Drawn by Carlton T. Chapman, Special Artist for “ Harper's Weekly.” 
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Een war that may be upon us when these lines 

are read will steady the nation, and bring a 
calm that will be most refreshing after the excited 
screaming from which we have all suffered during 
the last few weeks. There will rest a duty then 
on all men who are capable of thinking and of 
realizing the stern conditions of war, and the im- 
minent dangers to the morale of the people that 
are invariably the accompaniments of modern 
warfare. The question of the material and plys- 
ical sacrifices that must be endured and _ suf- 
fered will be settled forever the moment war is 
declared. The lives that will be lost, the treasure 
that will be poured out, the misery and grief 
that will be visited upon the helpless and the inno- 
cent—all these are certain, unavoidable, and they 
will undoubtedly be borne with the even-minded 
courage which is characteristic of our countrymen 
and countrywomen. There will be shown, too, 
the heroism in actual conflict, and, we trust, skill 
in military leadership, which will give to the coun- 
try the victory for which all patriots must long. 
But beyond all the material and physical cireum- 
stances that attend and follow war, beyond the 
battles and the glory, beyond the joy of the fight- 
in@-man and the savage pleasure of tlie human 
chase, beyond the tears of the widows and or- 
phanus and the desolation of broken homes, there 
is something else to think of. The joy of 
battle ought not to feed the lust of conquest. The 
glory of victory ought not to be sullied by the 
The savage plea- 
sure of the human chase, our inherited barbarism, 
ought not to be made to cover the greed of the self- 
seeking politicians. There are noble sentiments 
animating the American people. Their hatred of 
Spain is based on hatred of tyranny, of cruelty, of 
bigotry. Their motive for the conflict is also an 
inheritance, but not an inheritance of barbarism. 
It is the descended virtue of the fathers who bat- 
tled for human liberty and for self-government, 
and this noble virtue should be kept the ani- 
mating spirit of the war. ‘Let us make the con- 
flict, if conflict there must be, as noble and as stim- 
ulating asweecan. Let us insist on lifting itabove 
the ignoble passions and ambitions of men who 
have seen’ money, or “ good polities,” or promotion 
in the cruelties and savageries of war. Let the 
spirit of the actual conflict’ be that which should 
wuimate-a real struggle for human rights and 
against human barbarism and treachery. Let the 
sun that goes down on the battle, and on the vie- 
tory of the American people, go down also forever 
on the futures of the vile harpies who have cried 
far war, and who have vulgarized the sacred be- 
liefs and aspirations of a people who, if fighting is 
to come, must stride into it with the strong step- 
ping of an indignant and outraged giant, and not, 
after the manner of the House of Representatives, 
like a screaming and vituperative fish wife. 


corruption of commercialism. 


THE experience of the country for the last few 
weeks ought to have demonstrated to Congress 
the value of preparation for war. We believe 
firmly that it was the strength of the North At- 
lantic squadron that prevented Spain from de- 
claring war against the United States when Ca- 
NOVAS Was Prime Minister; and it ought to have 
occurred to Congress two years ago that there was 
danger of just such a erisis as this through which 
we have been passing, and that the country ought 
to be ready to meet it. Not only, however, has 
Congress taken no thought of the condition of 
the country, but even while it has itself been 
storming for war, it las deliberately refused to 
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pass measures that are absolutely essential for 
making the army and navy effective. The coun- 
try came up to the verge of war so unprepared 
that fifty millions of dollars had to be placed at 
the disposal of the Executive, and, as in all cases 
where expenditures are made in a hurry, and when 
the purchaser is at the mercy of the seller, much 
of this has been wasted. We trust that the lesson 
will not have been in vain, and that the country 
will insist on a sufficient force hereafter, both of 
the army and the navy, to deter attacks from for- 
eign powers, and to protect it from the conse- 
quences of the mouthings of its own Jingoes. 


Ir is our duty again to call attention to the fact 
that the newspapers are publishing plans of battle. 
A rather elaborate one appeared one day last week 
in a New York newspaper. If these plans were 
true, they must have been obtained from some dis- 
loyal person in the employment of the government. 
Their publication was notification to the enemy, 
and therefore treachery, and the government ought 
to make it understood that hereafter measures will 
be taken for the suppression of a newspaper that 
reveals the military plans of the army, and Con- 
gress should at once give the Executive the neces- 
sary power toact. This proposition will probably 
be said to be un-American and undemocratic, but 
successful war can only be made when the power 
at the head of the armed forces is arbitrary. 


OnE fact about this conflict in Cuba is a puzzling 
one. Why have the Spaniards not defeated the Cu- 
bans? There is not a cavalry officer in the world, 
including General LEE, who is familiar with Cuba, 
who does not believe that well-disciplined and intel- 
ligently led forces of cavalry could have cleared the 
island of insurgents in a month, at any time during 
the history of this insurrection. It must be true 
that the prolongation of the war has been so profit- 
able to high Spanish officials that they have been 
willing to face any loss of prestige for their coun- 
try, including the loss of the island itself, in re- 
turn for the plunder that the war has in it for 
them. 


ZOLA is to be tried again, it appears, unless the 
government can prevent the generals from exert- 
ing their rights as individuals to bring civil actions 
for libel. It has come to pass that the high char- 
acter of the chiefs of the army has been made 
doubtful by their persecution of ZoLa, and that, 
although a judgment given by them against an of- 
fending officer before the revelations of the DRrEyY- 
FUS case might have gone unquestioned, no im- 
portant conviction by secret court martial hereafter 
will escape taint. 


Ir is greatly to be regretted, whether there is 
to be war or not, that on the eve of an expected 
war Congress should have struck a blow at the 
regular army. No matter what Congressmen may 
say on this subject, they know—if they know any- 
thing of the history of the country—that in case 
of war we must depend upon the officers of the 
regular army—that is, upon the professional sol- 
dier. In refusing to pass a bill providing for an 
increase of the army from 25,000 to 104,000 men, 
the House of Representatives deliberately voted to 
sacrifice the lives of the troops who must be sent 
into Cuba if war breaks out. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that this increase of the army was to 
take place only in time of war, and that the defeat- 
ed bill did not provide for the material increase of 
our little foree in time of peace. If there is to be 
a war, an invading army must be sent to Cuba, and 
it ought to consist of at least 75,000 men. A hun- 
dred thousand men would be better. The present 
regular army could spare perhaps 15,000 men, and 
that would be the only effective force that could 
be sent into Cuba at the beginning of hostilities, 
for at the outbreak of the war militia and volun- 
teers would not be of great value. This would 
mean that the small force sent to the island, ac- 
companied or unaccompanied by citizen soldiers, 
would be slaughtered, and mainly because Congress 
has refused to pass what is known as the Reorgan- 
ization bill. . 


THE politicians were governed in their action, it 
is said, by the demands of some of the militia. We 
are sorry to hear this, and we know that the regu- 
lar army is sorry to believe that militia have thus 
expressed an enmity against the professional sol- 
dier. The character of the opposition and of the 
men who made it is writ large on the photograph 
of JAMES HAMILTON LEwWIs, which will be found on 
another page. This man is a member of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, and is a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of militia in the State of Washing- 
ton. The high and patriotic purpose by which he 
is governed is indicated by the confession with 
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which he opened his recent speech against the reg- 
ular-army reorganization bill. ‘I um interested 
in this bill,” said this noble creature, and he con- 
tinued: ‘If this bill goes into effect as now pro- 
vided, it legislates me out of office. Iam at pres- 
ent an officer of the National Guard of the State in 
which I live.” And so to save JAMES HAMILTON 
LEWISs’s commission the regular army is to be sac- 
rificed) We advise our readers to study LEwis in 
his uniform, and to note the air with which he 
will protect our coast from the remote fastnesses of 
the State of Washington. We know, however, 
that this opposition to the regular army is not felt 
by all the militia, and that many of the National 
Guard are governed by quite another spirit, and 
that they think the incident mentioned below dis- 
graceful. We refer to the action of the Forty- 
seventh Regiment of Brooklyn, if it is reported 
correctly. This organization, it is said, will de- 
cline to go into service of the United States unless 
it can be commanded by officers of its own selec- 
tion. In other words, this organization, if the re- 
port be true, decides to be disloyal and mutinous 
if the commander -in-chief of the army of the 
United States orders it to serve under officers of 
his choosing. It is not by men who lack discipline 
and patriotic devotion to duty that battles are to 
be won or the country defended. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND 
CONGRESS. 

r|VHE President's message was the calm and dispas- 

sionate argument of aman realizing his respon- 
sibilities, desiring to put an end to the horrible state 
of affairs existing in Cuba, but determined to ac- 
complish his object, if he were permitted, without 
visiting upon his own country the miseries of war. 
The resolutions reported by the Foreign Affairs 
committees of the two Houses of Congress did not 
adopt the President's recommendation; they bade 
immediate interference, and were, in effect, a dec- 
Jaration of war against Spain, leaving Spain's 
exhaustion and weakness the only chance of 
peace. 

To one who read the message with an open and 
intelligent mind, it is clear that the President 
thought at the time that no just cause of war 
between this country and Spain could be for- 
mulated, and, therefore, no reason to sustain the 
threatened declaration of war could be stated. 
The message began with an accurate statement 
of tlhe faets concerning the conditions that exist in 
Cuba as results of the present insurrection. The 
President did not spare the Spaniards in describ- 
ing the miseries that have resulted from the bar- 
barous policy which characterized WEYLER’s con- 
duct of the war, and he gave due weight both 
to the losses that had fallen upon the commerce 
of this country by reason of the prolongation of 
the struggle, and to the severe trial which the 
war has been to the temper and sympathies of the 
American people. He then spoke chronologically 
of the relations to the struggle of this country. 
Only two years ago—in April, 1896—Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND offered to attempt to bring about peace 
through the mediation of this country, and the 
offer was refused, almost indignantly, Spain de- 
claring that no suggestion of mediation or peace 
would be entertained unless the plan of settlement 
began ‘‘ with the actual submission of the insur- 
gents to the mother-country.” And now, in two 
years—not through any signal victory gained by 
the insurgents, but by the failure of the Spanish 
forces to put down the insurrection, and by the 
moral intervention of the United States, and by 
expressions of popular indignation on the part of 
our people—Spain had not only receded from her 
haughty attitude, but had promised liberal reforms 
of government, was at least pretending to try to 
carry them out, had revoked the order of concen- 
tration, and was suing for peace from the in- 
surgents. 

Within these two years, as the President show- 
ed, hundreds of thousands of people had died from 
the cruelties of the war as it had been waged by 
the Spaniards, and the island had become a waste 
place. Mr. CLEVELAND and he had both notified 
Spain that the hard and savage conditions existing 
in Cuba could not be tolerated indefinitely by this 
country. Nevertheless, no reform was attempted 
so long as the Conservatives remained in power in 
Spain ; but when the assassination of CANOVAS 
was followed by the appointment of the Liberal 
SaGasta to the Premiership, a more liberal policy 
was promised, and had since been declared. The 
pressure from the United States had begun to be 
felt; and well-informed European statesmen are 
familiar with facts—especially with expressions of 
the Queen-Regent in private letters to her Aus- 
trian relatives—which indicate that the Spanish 
government would have been glad at any time 
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during several months, and would now be glad, to 
abandon the effort to subdue the insurgents, were 
it not for the fact that the dynasty would be im- 
perilled by a surrender that would appear base to 
the Spanish populace, and that would therefore ex- 
cite either a Carlist or a republican revolt. As it 
is, CARLOS has declared that while he will support 
the dynasty in a war against the United States, if 
the dynasty yield without war he will himself vin- 
dicate the honor of the country as its king. 

During the year 1897 the Spanish authorities 
permitted the intervention of this country by way 
of charity, and relief committees were organized. 
The President informed Congress that this work of 
charity had been very considerable, and that the 
distribution of nearly $200,000 in money and sup- 
plies had been greatly aided by the local authori- 
ties—that is, by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. 
He said, ‘‘ Thousands of lives have already been 
saved.” And yet the cause of the misery and suf- 
fering continued. WEYLER'S concentration order, 
although somewhat modified, remained in force, 
and it was not until the expressions of sympathy, 
of horror, and of sadness reached a still further 
and mc re advanced stage of acuteness that Captain- 
General BLANCO revoked the order entirely, di- 
rected that the reconcentrados be permitted to re- 
turn to their farms, that they be aided to renew 
their industrial pursuits, and that public works be 
established to give them employment. And to 
carry out all this a sum of $600,000 was appro- 
priated. 

Spain had promised and granted relief because of 
pressure from the United States, and because, after 
Mr. Proctor’s speech revealing the tragedy as it 
presented itself to his honest eyes, there was dan- 
ger that the people of this country could no longer 
be prevented from insisting that the nation whose 
cruelties had caused such misery should be driven 
from the continent. We had gained this much by 
peaceful methods, by insisting that we should no 
longer be tormented by the terrible tale of star- 
vation almost at our doors. But the contention 
of the Foreign Affairs committees of the two 
Houses is that, notwithstanding this gain, Spain 
must give a guarantee that the evils of which we 
complain shall be ended forever, so far as she is 
concerned, by her retirement from Cuba, and to 
effect that object the President should be ordered 
to employ the armed forces of the country. 

But the President himself did not rest with com- 
passing the revocation of the concentration order 
and the relief of immediate suffering; he insisted 
that the war in Cuba shall come to an end. On 
the 27th of March he proposed to Spain an armis- 
tice until the 1st of October next, for the nego- 
tiation of peace with the good offices of the Presi- 
dent. To this the reply of the Spanish government, 
on the 31st of March, was unsatisfactory, involving 
the demand that the armistice should be requested 
by the insurgents. Negotiation stopped here, and 
war seemed inevitable, until the Spanish govern- 
ment, moved again by the firm attitude of the 
President, and probably by our preparation for 
war and by clamor inside and out of Congress, and 
partly also by the mediation of the Pope, declared 
an armistice on the 10th of April, an armistice with- 
out limitations, and for the purpose of facilitating 
peace. In this last surrender of the Spanish gov- 
ernment for the purpose of avoiding war with the 
United States, Mr. McKINLEY saw a hope that our 
“aspirations as a Christian, peace-loving people 
will be realized.” But the Congressional com- 
mittees did not agree with him, but insisted that 
Spain must bring the war to a close at once. The 
President's arguments against the proposal to rec- 
ognize either belligerency or independence were 
unanswerable, and in this the majority party in 
Congress agreed with him, General LEE himself, 
whose friendship for the Cubans is known, having 
said that no insurgent government worthy of rec- 
ognition existed in Cuba. As to the Maine, it was 
clear that no cause of war yet existed on account 
of her destruction, because our own board was not 
satisfied that Spain was criminally responsible, and 
had so reported. That it might yet become a cause 
of war was true, for Spain might refuse to listen 
to our case, or to make the reparation which is 
clearly our due on account of her negligence. But 
until that time came, and until something hap- 
pened that had not yet happened to show that 
Spain's present efforts to bring the war to a con- 
clusion must be unsuccessful, it seemed wise to the 
President that we should wait, the precaution hav- 
ing been taken to intrust to him the power to use 
the armed forces of the country to bring lasting 
peace and a stable government to the distracted 
island of Cuba, With that conclusion Congress- 
men again did not agree. They demanded imme- 
diate intervention, even if that meant war. This, 
indeed, was the effect of both resolutions, but that 
of the House authorizing and directing intervention 
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left the President some latitude, and the country 
some slight hope of peace, while the Senate resolu- 
tion, declaring also for independence, was a de- 
mand that Spain immediately evacuate Cuba. To 
this the reply of Spain was that she could not yield 
to such a demand and maintain her present gov- 
ernment, 





A CASE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BY CARL SCHURZ. 


IF we go to war with Spain it is of high interest 
to the American people that their motives should 
be correctly understood by the civilized world. To 
what harsh and tinjust imputations we are ex- 
posed appeared regently from an utterance of one 
of Prince BISMAROK’s press organs in Germany, 
which, among other very ill-natured flings, attrib- 
uted the popular desire in the United States to put 
an end to Spanish misrule in Cuba to an ‘‘igno- 
ble greed for territorial aggrandizement” on our 
part. Nothing could be more unfair. True, we 
have among us a number of noisy Jingoes who 
have long been “spoiling for a fight,” who desire 
a war for war's sake, and to whom a pacific com- 
position of the Spanish quarrel would therefore be 
most unwelcome. There are also unscrupulous 
speculators who clamor for war because they see in 
it promising opportunities for enriching themselves 
at the expense of the public; politicians who think 
that an exhibition of warlike patriotism will fur- 
ther their interests; and journals eager to inflame 
warlike excitement for the purpose of spreading 
their circulation. There are also a few persons in 
the United States who would annex to this repub- 
lic Cuba, or any other island in any quarter of the 
globe. But it may with perfect assurance be af- 
firmed that all these classes combined form only a 
very small minority of the American people, and 
that an overwhelming majority of them are in- 
spired by motives absolutely geneous and unsel- 
fish. Their sympathy has been warmed by the 
spectacle «cf the Cubans fighting for independence 
and liberty. Their indignation has been aroused 
by the atrocities of the WEYLER régime and by the 
destruction of the Maine; and all they wish to 
do is to aid the struggling, to succor the suffering, 
and to put down the power of the oppressor. It is 
not too much to say that if the government of the 
United States manifested any design to annex Cuba 
as a result of the conflict, such a declaration would 
very seriously chill the popular feeling for the 
“liberation” of that island. How completely for- 
eign to that feeling any motive of self-interest must 
be will at once be understood when we soberly con- 
sider the question, who will profit and who will 
lose by that war for Cuban independence? 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the most certain gainer will be Spain 
herself, because she will lose Cuba. What is Cuba 
to her? Years ago the colony was a source of rev- 
enue, a valuable financial asset. But it has long 
ceased to be that. It is now an utterly ruined prov- 
ince, wasted and desolate. Instead of yielding rev- 
enue, it causes incalculable expense. For years 
past it has cost Spain annually millions upon mil- 
lions of money. It has cost, moreover, a hundred 
thousand soldiers. As one of our contemporaries 
recently expressed it, ‘‘Spanish mothers know of 
Cuba as a place to which their conscript children 
go, and from which they do not return.” Nor is 
there the slightest prospect that to Spain the col- 
ony of Cuba will ever become a valuable asset 
again. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances it would require years to lift Cuba from 
her present desolation into a moderate state of pros- 
perity. And it is vain to hope that if, under Span- 
ish rule, another attempt were ever tried to make 
Cuba again a source of large revenue to the 
mother-country, it could possibly succeed. For a 
long period Cuba has been the theatre of clironic 
insurrection and turmoil, and there is not the least 
doubt that so long as Spain seeks to draw any in- 
come worth counting from Cuba, it will remain so. 
This is probably well understood by sensible states- 
men in Spain, who would be glad to get rid of the 
incubus if they only could ‘‘let go” without irri- 
tating the national pride to their own disadvantage. 
To lose Cuba in consequence of a war with the 
United States, which would spare that national 
pride, would actually mean to Spain a “‘ good rid- 
dance.” Neither would it involve any loss of pres- 
tige, for Cuba has long ceased to be an element of 
prestige to Spain, having rather brought disgrace 
upon her. And to be defeated in a war by the im- 
mensely superior resources of this republic is a 
thing which Spain will never have to be ashamed 
of. Thus, in losing Cuba, Spain will lose nothing 
of real value, but gain much, by being delivered, in 
a manner saving her national pride, of a dread- 
fully burdensome incumbrance. 
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The next beneficiary of that war will be Cuba. 
How much Cuba will be benefited by its results 
will depend upon the ability of the Cubans, when 
set free, to maintain an independent, stable, and 
orderly government, or to find a paternal power 
or person that will maintain such a government 
among and for them. While we may not be very 
sanguine in this respect, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Cubans will at least no longer be exposed 
to any dictatorships like that of WryLEmR, and 
their government, good or bad, will, at any rate, be 
their own. 

What, then, are the advantages the American 
people may expect to derive from this war with 
Spain? If they were really instigated by anything 
like a selfish impulse, they would, of course, care- 
fully calculate beforehand whether the possible 
profit would be in proportion to the certain sacri- 
fice to be made for it. Of this sacrifice the blood 
item cannot be easily computed in advance. Even 
if our sea power is greatly superior to that of 
Spain, we cannot hope to disable the Spanish fleet 
without the loss of many lives. And we cannot 
puta land force on the soil of Cuba to drive out 
the Spaniards and to establish an independent and 
a ‘‘stable” government there, without dooming 
many more young Americans to die, not only on the 
battle-field, but, worse than that, in the hospitals 
of that unwholesome country. American mo- 
thers, too, may know Cuba as the place to which 
their valiant sons go, never to return. As to the 
money item of the sacrifice, we have already made 
a beginning. The grant by Congress of the $50,- 
000,000 for war preparations is, no doubt, wellnigh 
exhausted. A war loan is now contemplated of 
$500,000,000, and war taxes on bank cliecks, tea, 
coffee, beer, and tobacco are expected to yield about 
$100,000,000 annually. But as the war may last 
longer than we now anticipate, and as our ways of 
making war are rather expensive, the present fig- 
ures fixed for loans and taxes may soon be found 
sadly inadequate. This, however, is not all. The 
pension roll will be largely increased, and thus an 
additional load be put upon the people, to burden 
them for generations. Furthermore, the loss we 
suffer through the business disturbances, and the 
interruption of the revival of prosperity, and the re- 
tardation of the necessary monetary reform, which 
are caused by the war and its uncertainties, can 
hardly be estimated. Nor should it be overlooked 
that inasmuch as Spain, through her cruisers and 
privateers, may sweep our commercial flag from 
the seas, partly by actual capture or destruction, 
partly by means of greatly increased rates of in- 
surance, we substantially make a present of the 
larger part of our carrying tvade ov the ocean to 
other maritime nations, such as Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Norway, and otliers. 

But even here the list of our probable sacrifices 
is not closed. For, in what moral and financial 
responsibilities, in what political complications, in 
what international embroilments, a war undertaken 
to give Cuba independence and a ‘‘ stable govern- 
ment” will involve us, nobody can foresee, His- 
toric experience as to the establishment and main- 
tenance of stable republican governments in trop- 
ical regions is certainly most discouraging; and if 
we undertake tle task, we may, after much sore 
tribulation, find ourselves exposed to very costly 
disappointments. 

What, then, may we expect to gain as a com- 
pensation for our sacrifices and risks? Certainly 
not glory; for there is no glory toa robust young 
giant in kicking a poor old cripple. The annexation 
of Cuba must be considered out of the question, 
for, as the President said in his message, it would, 
‘by our code of morality, be criminal aggression.” 
Nor could it be called an advantage, for it would be 
like the anuexation of a house infected with an in- 
exterminable contagious disease. The only busi- 
ness benefit we could realize would be the restora- 
tion of our trade with Cuba. But that trade would 
necessarily be limited,and if its net annual profits be- 
came as large as ever before, they would not amount 
to as much as the increase of our pension roll and 
of the army and navy budget in consequence of the 
war, not to speak of the cost in blood and treasure 
of the war itself. Thus all our real compensation 
for our sacrifices and risks in that War will consist 
in our moral consciousness of having delivered 
Cuba of Spanish misrule, of having given the Cu- 
bans an opportunity for showing how fit they are 
for free institutions. Now, in view of all this, the 
world may indeed say that we would have been 
much wiser had we patiently tried to secure to the 
Cubaus the best possible government, and an hon- 
orable adjustment of the Maine affair, without a 
war. But it can certainly not be said that we have 
made that war from any selfish motive, or even 
with a careful consideration of our own wel- 
fare. There can be no clearer case of self-sacri- 
fice. 
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READY FOR ACTION, GENERAL VIEW OF HARBOR. 
Torpedo-Boats “ Porter,” *“*Cushing,” and “ Winslow” at the Dock; Monitor *‘ Terror” and 
Gunboats “ Nashville” and “ Helena” at Anchor. 
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DOCK FOR PICKET DUTY. TORPEDO-BOATS “PORTER,” “CUSHING,” AND “WINSLOW” WAITING ORDERS, 
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Tue Lowell Memorial Fund continues to grow at the 
rate of about a thousand dollarsa week. The total amount 
reported on April 10 was $28,610, which left $7390 still to 
‘The lists of subscribers published from week 
to week in the Boston papers contain from thirty to fifty 
ames, and include some second subscriptions, indicating 
that though the movement has not stirred a very wide- 
spread popular response, the support it has is ardent and 
determined. It seems no longer doubtful that the project 
will be carried out. 


be raised 


Mr. Lehmann, Harvard's British coach, is back from 
England, and. at work again on the meandering Charles, 
oblivious apparently to the possibility of war, and the 
chance that his trained men may tumble out of their 
shells and into: gunboats. During the civil war, from 
1860 to 1864, there were no Yale-Harvard races. There is 
no present reason Lo apprehend a suspension of them this 
year, for our big universities are able nowadays to do 
many things at once, and doubtless have able-bodied men 
enough to man their own navies after furnishing their 
quota, and more, to Uncle Sam’s. But we shall see what 
we shall see. At this writing a high degree of martial 
ardor is reported from our various seats of learning. A 
despatch from Cambridge, dated April 8, told of 400 Har- 
vard students at drill in the gymnasium, and recorded a de- 
gree of military enthusiasm that has had no parallel since 
1861. Corresponding reports come from other colleges. 
Yale is stirred, and the faculty there was credited some 
time since with an intention to issue degrees ahead of time 
to Seniors who -left college to perform military service. 
Such action is customary in colleges in time of war. 


The crews of the war-ships which have been lying at 
Key West and Hampton Roads are proper objects of the 
sympathy of their countrymen. They have been kept, 
unavoidably, on a continuous strain since the sinking of 

. the Maine. It is like keeping a pack of hounds in leash 
after their noses have caught the scent, and when the trail 
is before them. No wonder the men have been restless. It 
is not in human nature any more than in canine nature to 
halt on the beginning of a trail when the energies are still 
fresh and the blood has been heated to the hunting-point. 


April 12, the day that General Fitzhugh Lee passed 
through Richmond on his way to Washington, seems to 
have been the liveliest and most emotional day the town 
has seen in thirty years. The emotion was condensed 
into the few moments in which the train halted, but it was 
deeply felt and vigorously expressed, and must have done 
the Richmond folks a lot of good. One does not need to 
be a Jingo to have his blood stirred somewhat by the brief 
recital which the newspapers gave of that reception. It 
is comforting to remember that if present complications 
prove not to be adjustable except by explosives, we shall 
not suffer the evils of that method of arrangement with- 
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out such compensations as will come from having men of 
many minds brought near to one another by zeal for the 
accomplishment of a common purpose. 


A Rochester newspaper tells of a spring development 
which is of more than local interest. A Rochester man, 
Mr. Little, has a rustic table, newly made of willow and 
poplar branches, which stood bronzed and varnished in 
his house. But the wood in it was cut in winter, and 
when the spring came the sap in those branches woke 
up, and the branches began to grow knobby, and 
presently threw out a lot of green leaves, which plain- 
ly appear in the picture which the newspaper gives. 
That is the sort of determined and persevering wood 
that would seem to be adapted to the uses of the 
Tree-Planting Association of New York. Cuttings which 
when bent, varnished, and brought into the house still 
persist in carrying out the intentions of nature might 
thrive even in holes in the sidewalk along the streets of 
New York. The Rochester nursery-men,who are quick to 
recognize special merit in vegetation, will do well to cul- 
tivate cuttings of this sort and list them in their next 
year’s catalogues. 


Mr. Thomas Sargeant Perry, of Boston, more recently of 
Paris, is going to Japan for three years to be Professor of 
English Literature in the College Keiogijuku at Tokio. 
Mr. Perry, who is a grandson of Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, is one of the most learned and accomplished of 
modern Americans, and has been called ‘‘ the best-read 
man in America.” He has been at various times an in- 
structor in German, in English, and in Sanscrit at Har- 
vard, and a lecturer in English literature. For atime he 
edited the North American Review, while it still clung to 
Boston, and he was long the critic of foreign books for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and a literary reviewer for the Nation. 
A knowledge of Japanese literature, attested by several 
published discourses, is part of his equipment. Recently 
he has lectured in Boston on Greek literature, and it was 
expected that he would lecture next winter in the Lowell 
Institute course. Japan is lucky in getting a three years’ 
lease of the powers of a gentleman of such exceptional 
equipment. 


If only there were a few of Jan Szczepanik’s telelec- 
troscopes working between Cuba and New York, what 
superlatively interesting pictures we might see! The 
abilities of this machine (which is to be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Paris) are such that one might sit in a 
room in New York and see instantaneous pictures of what 
might happen to be going on in Havana Harbor. These 
pictures would be shimmering affairs like the vitascope 
pictures, except that they would reproduce the objects 
seen in something like their natural colors. How it is 
done is too long and intricate a story to tell here, but the 
drift of it is that the view is caught by a combination of 
mirrors, which resolve it into its elements of light, shade, 
and color, which are transmitted by electricity, and com- 
bined into a moving picture again at the point where 
they are received. 


When we get so that we can draw easy breaths again, we 
shall be interested to learn of the recent completion of the 


KEY WEST. 


Congo River Railway, which runs for 250 miles around the 
thirty-two cataracts which separate the ninety miles of 
navigation on the lower Congo from 8000 miles of navi- 
gable waters in the great interior beyond. The cataracts 
were the great obstacle to the development of the upper 
Congo country. Mr. Stanley was a powerful advocate of 
the railway around them as an indispensable preliminary 
to the opening of the great Congo busin to civilization. 
The Belgian government has been the most important 
backer of the railroad, the construction of which, now 
completed, has been accomplished in the face of great 
natural obstacles. It makes a journey into inner Africa 
a comparatively simple thing. 


The President’s message seems to contain just what the 
reader chooses to find in it. Some of the congratulatory 
telegrams which it called out have been published, and 
make interesting reading. Henry li. Reed, of Boston, 
likes it because it is ‘‘temperate yet firm”; Abram §. 
Hewitt finds it ** unanswerable, unassailable, and a guar- 
antee of peace”; President Schurman of Cornell wel- 
comes it as ‘“‘a splendid embodiment of the brightest 
ideals of the republic”; Sherman 8. Rogers, of Buffalo, 
finds in it an occasion to say to the President that the 
country, while it earnestly desires peace, will stand by 
him, whether the issue is peace or war; to the mind of 
Wager Swayne it ‘*‘ truly represents a Christian and peace- 
loving country”; and Bishop Newman finds it ‘‘ superb, 
severe in rebuke, patriotic in dignity, humane and Chris- 
tian in sentiment.” It is hard to conceive how a single 
document on a single subject could come nearer being 
all things to all men than that. 


LITERATURE for March 26 (New York date April 6) 
brings with it the first ‘‘ American Letter” by Mr. Henry 
James, in which he considers in meditative periods the 
prospects and possibilities of the American literature of 
the future. He takes thought of our enormous army of 
readers — monstrum horréndum ingens, though he does 
not call it that—and although the size of it by no means 
varries him off his mental legs, he does find in it oppor- 
tunities, and feels that ‘‘it is impossible not to entertain 
with patience and curiosity the presumption that life so 
colossal must break into expression at points of propor- 
tionate frequency.” One passage in his letter demands 
to be transferred where the readers of this page of the 
WEEELY will be sure to see it. He wants to see a more 
adequate treatment in the American novel of ‘‘ the typical 
American figure, the ‘ business man,’” as to whom he says: 


He is often an obscure, but not less often an epic, hero, seamed all 
over with the wounds of the market and the dangers of the field, lJaunch- 
ed into action and passion by the immensity and complexity of the 
general struggle, a boundless ferocity of battle—driven above all by 
the extraordinary, the unique relation in which he for the most part 
stands to the life of his lawful, his immitigable womankind, the wives 
and daughters who float, who splash on the surface and ride the waves, 
his terrific link with civilization, his social substitutes and represent- 
atives, while, like « diver for shipwrecked treasure, he gasps in the 
depths and breathes through an air-tube. 


Any reader who, a prey to dumb forgetfulness or other 
causes of misapprehension, has allowed himself to doubt 
that Mr. James, once his steam is up, can say things, is 
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invited to find the evidence of his mis- Peg 
take in the passage quoted. Any reader Ste 
who wonders that Mr. James, who elects 
to live in England, should find Amer- 
ican literature a congenial and convenient 
topic for observation and discourse, is in- 
vited to regard an explanation offered by 
Mr. G. W. Smalley, who points out, in the ° 
New York Herald, that the American in 
London sees probably a greater variety 
of Americans than if he lived in New 
York, and has his Americanism strength- 
ened by being constantly called upon to 
explain and defend true American ideas. 
‘‘The true magnitude of Mont Blanc,” 
says Mr. Smalley, ‘‘is only seen from a 
distance. The true glory of America is 
visible from across the Atlantic more 
clearly than in the slums of New York.” 


The evidences of a new growth of 
sympathy and friendliness between the 
Americans and the British keep cropping 
out in the newspapers, and are as plea- 
sant as they are novel. They take the 
form of little tokens of good will, like 
salutes to the Flying Squadron at Fort 
Monroe by passing British merchantmen, 
and like the incident reported in a story which comes by 
way of Vancouver, B.C., of a ruction in the streets of Hong- 
kong, where American and British sailors joined to play a 
sort of football game, without any football, against a com- 
bination of man-of-war’s men of other nations. But the 
most conspicuous and important sign of more cordial rela- 
tions appears in the comments of the English papers. One 
important reason for British sympathy with our attitude 
towards Cuba doubtless is that British newspapers—the 
Times for one—have had correspondents in Cuba, who 
have reported what they have seen, so that British read- 
ers have been able to judge from their own sources of 
information whether Cuba needs attention from the out- 
side or not. 


A large crop of peace poetry, some of it meritorious 
and timely, has been coming to market for the last fort- 
night, and finds response in the hearts of plenty of readers. 


‘*Let me be blessed for the peace I make!” 
God grant that old Shakespearian praise may glow, 
McKinley, on thy brows.... 


cries Katharine Lee Bates, in the Boston Transcript, and 
another poet in the same paper prays: 

Thou, who our sires’ prayers answered, answer ours, 

And give us Peace! Jehovah! give Thou Peace! 


To the same intent is Bishop Satterlee’s prayer for peace, 
to be used in the Episcopal churches of the diocese of 
Washington. ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord !” is the 
burden of it, while its collect looks beyond the needs of 
the moment and asks that our government may be so 
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guided ‘‘that peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety, may be established among us for all gen- 
erations.” 

These prayers find earnest response, and yet the air that 
runs through the subdued and solemn accompaniment 
which the national orchestra is playing to them is no 
other than our old familiar ‘‘ Johnny, Get Your Gun.” 
The soberest and most conscientious and representative 
spirit in the country wants peace in and all about this 
continent, and it expects to have it presently. 


It is rather uphill work just now to promote any very 
widespread dissatisfaction with Consul-General Lee, but 
a contemporary journal attempted it last week, with 
grievous words about his indiscretion, his ‘‘ complacent 
acceptance of brainless and self-advertising laudation,” 
and his ‘‘ reckless fanning of the war flame” by ‘‘ incendi- 
ary speeches.” It is not the general opinion, even among 
persons who are most anxious that peace should be pre- 
served, that General Lee has laid himself open to criticisms 
so severe as these. The only effective way to prevent any 
American who has been in Cuba from ‘fanning the war 
flame’ when he gets home seems to be to bring him home 
in a box, and even that method is not always effectual. 
All things considered, General Lee seems to have said very 
little except to persons officially authorized to hear. He 
came north on the fastest train obtainable, made the few- 
est possible stops, and even at Richmond, where words 
were almost put in his mouth, he was exceedingly chary 
of uttering them. It is true, though, that he has neglected 
to say some things which might have qualified the mar- 
tial ardor of his admirers. If he could have assured his 


7 friends at Richmond that General Wey- 

ler was really a humane gentleman, but 
sadly misunderstood, the effect might 
have been pacificatory, but the chance 
for that, alas! was lost. The New York 
Times has said the next most pacific 
thing about Weyler in pointing out that 
he is “not a typical but a conventional 
Spaniard, no more like his average fel- 
low-countrymen than the acanthus leaf 
on a pillar is like a leaf that grows.” 
It is somehow the misfortune of Spain 
that the conventional Spaniard, like the 
conventional acanthus leaf, manages to 
get into the most conspicuous places 
while the typical growth unfolds and 
withers unremarked 


While we have all for two months 
past been living on from day to day, 
our militiamen have taken even shorter 
breaths and shorter views than the rest 
of us, and have lived from hour to hour 
and from minute to minute. Only per- 
sons who have come in contact with 
members of the National Guard can real- 
ize in what a state of expectation they 
have been kept. Traces of it come to 
notice incidentally. A gentleman says: ‘‘ Smith, who was 
to have dined with us on Tuesday, cannot come. He is a 
—th Regiment man, and is under orders to be within im 
mediate call.” When you meet a man on Fifth Avenue 
and ask him (as the present writer did) if he has enlisted 
yet, and he answers, ‘‘ I am colonel of the —th Regiment,” 
his preoccupied demeanor brings it home to you that 
there is something out of common in the wind. The 
double-page picture in this number of the WEEKLY, of an 
inspection of the Seventh Regiment in its armory, illus 
trates the sort of exercise that all the militiamen are getting, 
And besides the regiments already organized and equipped, 
companies of volunteers are forming and drilling all over 
the country. 


Princeton University, lying back a safe and convenient 
distance from the coast of New Jersey, and being further 
protected by the presence of Mr. Grover Cleveland, whom 
the present administration is in courtesy especially bound 
to safeguard and defend, is not likely to be blown off the 
earth by Spanish shells or burned out by Spanish invaders, 
and may therefore reasonably hope to profit by its recent 
gift of $100,000 from Mr. Henry 8. Little, of Trenton, New 
Jersey. The money is to be spent for a new dormitory, 
like the new Blair dormitory now being finished. 

Mr. Little is described as a Princeton graduate of the 
class of 44, a bachelor of large fortune, seventy - three 
years old, an active Democrat, and a very ardent sports- 
man. It is related that two years ago he was caught 
in the crush at a Yale-Princeton baseball match and badly 
hurt, but since then, as before, he has been invariably 
present at Princeton games. E. 8. Marvin, 





GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE ARRIVES IN WASHINGTON.—Drawn nr W. A. Roorrs. 
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APOLIMA—ONE OF THE SAMOAN 


MATA’AFA IN EXILE. 


NINE years ago Mata’afa helped the United States in 
one of its small hours of bitterest need. 

Now, in the lapse of troubled years, Mata’afa, no longer 
a king, in hours whose bitter need weighs down his soul, 
begs the United States to give him help. When he helped 
our perishing sailors strv ggling in the deadly seas at Apia 
on that fateful March 16 1889, he did not stop to calculate 
that by his humanity he was throwing away the certainty 
of victory which should crown his ambition and confirm 
him on the throne of Samoa, to which he had been chosen 
by his race. Now that he is wearing out his declining 
years in lonely exile, cooped on Jaluit, a dismal speck of 
sand under the equator, and when he begs the United 
States to help him, he is far too proud to tell of what he 
and his have done to warrant the extension of such assist- 
ance 

Mata’afa, whose Christian name is Josefa, and who has 
held all the royal tithes which Samoa can confer, is the 
head of that family which Samoan tradition deduces from 
the great gods of old; the family which gave Samoa its 
kings before the Malietoa family even had a name—and 
that is not an affair of yesterday, for the Malietoas number 
nine-and-twenty generations. He has been the king of 
Samoa with the unanimous voice of Samoa in his favor, 
and took the office in obedience to the earnest pleading 
of his rival, Malietoa Laupepa. When the three great 
powers undertook to bring peace to vexed Samoa, and 
ordained that Malietoa should 
be the king, even though it 
was against his will and also 
against the Samoan will, Ma- 
twafa hastened to obey the 
confounding order of the 
United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany. Malictoa be- 
came the king by order of 
the consuls, and his first exer 
cise of such sovereignty as he 
eould wield under the Berlin 
Treaty was to insist upon Ma 
twafa sharing his power as 
vice-king. Such an arrange- 
ment carries failure in its es- 
sence. Dissensions were fo- 
mented between king and 
vice-king; self-seeking white 
men encouraged the native 
Samoan talent for double 
dealing ; Malietoa and Ma- 
ta‘afa were forced apart, and 
Mata’afa was thrust out into 
rebellion. 

Remember that this per- 
son had been king by the 
unanimous choice of all Sa- 
moa, Remember that he was 
of the blood royal whose 
deeds were the theme of ev- 
ery tradition of every age of 
Samoa, back through all the 
yvenerations, to the time when 
the great god Tangaloa sat 
‘lone in heaven and created 
the earth out of coral slabs, 
and created, first of mortal 
men, the Tupua family to 
rule mankind—and Mata’‘afa 
is the head of the Tupuas, 


ISLANDS.—THE NATURAL FORTRESS TO WHICIL MATA’'AFA 


temember that all the interests which find gain in dis- 
order were slyly put to work to produce the rebellion. 

It was shortly settled—one battle did it. Defeated in 
the affray at Malie, Mata’afa escaped to the island of Ma 
nono, intending to seek refuge in the almost impregnable 
fortress which the might of nature made of the islet of 
Apolima when it let the sea into a living voleano and blew 
out one side ‘of the crater, where a narrow and tortuous 
pass in quict weather affords the only ehance by which 
man may set foot upon the land. The war-vessels of 
Great Britain and Germany appeared in hostile force be- 
fore Manono, and Mata’afa, with his chiefs and tribesmen, 
surrendered. In punishment for this rebellion, Mata'afa 
and ten chiefs of his party were sentenced to exile. The 
government of the United States. through its Secretary of 
State, approved the sentence, and regularly pays its third 
share of the maintenance of the prisoners. Mata’afa 
was taken first to Fakaofo, in the Tokelau group, a Brit 
ish protectorate, and later removed to Jaluit, in the Ger- 
man colony of the Marshall Islands. From the middle of 
1893 to the present day the chiefs have borne the torment 
of exile. 

Exile is indeed a torment to the islander of the South 
Seas. Listen to the old songs of the Maori and the Ha- 
waiian, of the man of the Marquesas and Tahiti; their 
one and only theme is the memory of the dear lands from 
which they came many generations ago, that westward 
land which bears the name of Savaiki, Hawaiki, Hawaii, 
and which now may be proved to be Savaii of the Sa- 





MATA'AFA, THE EXILED KING OF SAMOA, AND HIS SUITE. 
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moans. Alone of all Polynesians, the Samoans have no 
ancestral tales of dear Jands left behind and long adven 

turous voyages across the wild Pacific Hard as banish 

ment from his own land is to any Polynesian, it is hardest 
of all to the Samoan, who has no consolation in the thought 
of the exile of his race.. This in itself would serve to 
make banishment the worst of punishments to Mata’afa. 
But there are other considerations. Jaluit is no such fair 
land as Samoa, It has no mountains rising forest-clad 
from the verge of the sea; there ure no deep bays and 
sparkling cascades, Sand alone it is, a flat patch of glis 

tening sand thrown up by the sea, There the cocoanut 
does not grow, that marvel of trees, which can supply in 
itself every need of the Samoan life. The baked sand will 
not produce the taro, which is the staff of Samoan life. 
Dull monotony instead of scenic grandeur, strange foods 
as unpalatable as they are new, small wonder the litile 
bund of exiles is slowly but surely fading under the 
weight of broken hearts. 

For four years Malietoa was content to leave his gen 
erous rival in exile. The three great powers forgot that 
a king, the son of kings, was suffering in his banishment? 
The kin of Mata’afa feared to ask any mitigation of the 
heavy punishment of their chief; but last year Samoan 
hearts were moved with a spontaneous wave of petition 
for the exiles. 

Word was brought down that one of the little band had 
died in distant Jaluit. To live in exile is bad, but to die 
away from friends is a thing every Samoan shudders to 
contemplaie. Death is a cer- 
emony in Samoa; it jas its 
rigid etiquette, not one point 
of which may be omitted, Yet 
he who dies away from home 
cannot properly die. He can 
not make the long speeches 
with which he should set 
forth his dying wishes. For 
him there can be baked no 
funeral feast; no songs can be 
sung in his honor; no games 
bring his family forward as 
the envy of all the beholders. 
He dies in Samoan eyes the 
death of a dog. 

The word came down that 
Mulipola, of Mata’afa’s party 
of exiles, had thus died, and 
he was a high chief. At once 
every thought of party and 
faction in the tiny kingdom 
was swallowed up in the sense 
of the deep disgrace that the 
uuhonored death of the chief 
had brought upon all Samoa. 
To every Samoan mind there 
sprang the thought that it 
might have been Mata‘afa; 
that if he did not soon return, 
the great chief himself would 
be claimed by the same death 
which disgraces. It was felt 
that Samoa would be forever 
disgraced if Mata'afa died the 
unhonored death. This is a 
real feeling with Pacific isl- 
anders: the Hawaiian knows 
his land doomed. by the death 
abroad of two of its kings, 
At once the return of Ma- 
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MANONO, THE ISLAND WHERE 


ta’'afa became the universal demand of all parties in the 
Samoan state. Malietor Laupepa told the consuls that 
he should be forever dishonored if his great rival should 
die in distant Jaluit. Two-thirds of the rebels gave 


in their submission to Malietoa in order that they might 
be in a position to ask the return of Mata’afa, The gov- 
ernment of Samoa has formally asked of the three great 
powers the restoration of all the exiles 

Dissolved in tears, the son of Mata’afa and the family 
of Matwafa and his holy land beg that their father and 
their chief may be brought back to them to end his bro- 
ken days. They promise that never again will they spur 
him to ambitious purposes, content that he shall live but 
as the chief of his own town, the fathér of his own peo- 
ple. That is the wish of all Samoa. 

The United States, Great Britain, and Germany have 
the granting of this request. Germany is believed to be 
willing; the United States has always taken the stand 
that the exile should not be interminable, and is now 
willing to agree to the return if the other powers so de- 
cide. Great Britain alone remains to be heard from; but 
there is reason to believe that British foreign policy will 
prove now, as ever, averse to letting go of any person or 
place on which it has once seized 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 
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AT OTTAWA. 


last twelve months Canada has awakened 


to the fact that there is a Senate at Ottawa, and the out- 
standing feature of the present session of the Dominion 
Parliament, as of the session of 1897, is the dominant 


position occupied by the Conservative and opposition 
majority in the Senate. At the general election in 1896 
the Liberals secured a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. When the Laurier administration was formed, 
the majority was about twenty-five. At the by-elections 
1806 it has mounted upwards, until now the govern- 
ment is supported in the Lower House by a majority of 
forty. 

In the Senate the situation is entirely different. Sena- 
tors are appointed by the party in power. Prior to 1896 
the Conservatives had been in power for eighteen years, 
and during the long régime of the late Sir John Macdon- 


Since 


ald, and of the four Conservative Premiers who succeeded 
him, none but Conservatives were appointed to the Sen- 
ate. Consequently when Sir Wilfrid Laurier met Parlia- 


ment as Premier in the autumn of 1896 he was confronted 
with a Senate in which, out of seventy-eight members, 
not more than twelve were adherents of the Liberal party. 
All the vacancies which have occurred since August, 1896, 
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have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Liberals. But 
Senators hold office for life ; 
they never retire; and after 
being in office for nearly two 
years, the Laurier government 
has not been able to bring up 
its numerical strength in the 
Senate to twenty. The Senate 
possesses similar powers to 
those of the House of Lords. 
It can reject a money bill, but 
neither amend nor originate 
one. In all other legislative 
matters its powers are equal 
with those of the House of 
Commons. 

Only on extremely rare oc- 
easions in the period from 1878 
to 1896 did the Senate oppose 
any of the Conservative gov- 
ernments. In those days a 
bill which had originated with 
the cabinet, and had been ap- 
proved by the House of Com- 
mons, Was certain to pass the 
Senate. It so regularly ac- 
cepted every measure that peo- 
ple ceased to take any interest 
in its proceedings, and for 
years it was neglected by the 
press. The newspaper refer- 
ences to the Senate were confined to proposals for its abo- 
lition. These proposals for reform or abolition had the 
support of the Liberals when they were in opposition ; 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into office on a programme, 
drawn up at the Ottawa Liberal Convention of 18938, in 
which « reform of the Senate was one of the foremost 
demands. : 

No legislation with which the Senate could interfere 
was submitted to Parliament by the Laurier government 
until 1897. Then the Senate 
asserted itself, and threw out 
three bills which had passed 
the House of Commons. The 
most important was a govern- 
ment measure for extending 
the Intercolonial Railway from 
Levis to Montreal. 

The Intercolonial is a gov- 
ernment-owned railway. — It 
begins at St. John, in New 
srunswick, and connects that 
city with Halifax and Quebec. 
The line was built as a condi- 
tion of confederation, in order 
to connect the maritime prov- 
inces with those of Quebec 
and Ontario. It cost over 
$55,000,000, and so far has 
never earned even its working 
expenses. When the Laurier 
government came into power 
it was conceived that the line 
might be made to pay at least 
working expenses if it were 
continued from Levis to Mon- 
treal, and the bill which was 
rejected by the Senate provided 
for ninety - nine-year leases 
with the Drummond County 
and the Grand Trunk railway 
companies, whose lines were to 
be used in reaching Montreal. 

The Senate took the ground 
that the bargains with the two 
railway companies were improvident, and it was insist- 
ed, in connection with the Drummond County bargain, 
that that line was being taken over by the government 
chiefly in order that the Liberals in the province of 
Quebec might unburden themselves of campaign debts 
incurred in 1896. The partisan Liberal newspapers de- 
nounced the Senate for its interference. On the other 
hand, independent newspapers indorsed the action of the 
Senate, and there is now no doubt that public opinion was 
on its side, and that by its action on the Intercolonial the 
Senate did much to demonstrate the utility of a second 
chamber in the Dominion Parliament. Evidence forth- 
coming in the session of 1898 has shown that the rejection 
of the bill will save a million dollars to the Dominion 
Treasury if the complete plan of extending the Inter- 
colonial is carried out according to the government's 
amended scheme. 

The stand taken by the Senate in 1897 gave unusual in- 
terest to its proceedings in the present session. Railway 
measures occupied much attention last session, and the 
same is the case this session, at which the Dominion Par- 
liament will have to sanction some scheme for estab- 
lishing railway connection with the Canadian Yukon 
country. 

One scheme has already been submitted to Parliament, 
and has failed in the Senate for the same reason that the 
Intercolonial scheme of 1897 came to grief. The plan put 
forward by the Laurier government was for a railway 
from Telegraph Creek on the Stickeen River to the head 
of Teslin Lake, from which place Dawson City can be 
reached in steamers by way of the Hootalinqua, the Lewes, 
and the Yukon rivers. Ten days before Parliament met, 
the Laurier government came to an agreement with Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Mann, well-known railway contractors and 
street-car magnates, to construct a line from Telegraph 
Creek to Teslin Luke. According to the plan, it was to be 
a narrow-gauge railway 150 miles long. The contractors, 
before approaching the Dominion government, had secured 
a subsidy of $325,000 from the province of British Colum- 
bia. They were to receive from the Ottawa government 
land grants at the rate of 25,000 acres for each mile of 
railway constructed. They were also to be allowed to 
charge special rates for passengers and freight for ten 
years, and a monopoly of railway communication between 
the Canadian Yukon country and the coast was given to 
them, as the Dominion government agreed not to give any 
aid to any railway having a terminus in the United States 
Territory of Alaska. 

No bids were called for by the government for the con- 
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struction of the railway. No preliminary correspond. nq 
passed between the government and the contractors, | 
contractors had been associated with the Dominion 
ister of the Interior in a Manitoba railway underta 
when the Minister of the Interior was of the Ma 
provincial government, and apparently on his intr 
tion the Laurier government made its bargain wit) 
contractors. Before Parliament met, the government .; 
nounced the Stickeen-Teslin line as an all-Canadian 1 

and through its principal organ in the press it blaz 

the scheme forth after the fashion of a town-lot bh 
The government evidently expected to obtain the im: 

ate sanction of Parliament to the scheme on the gi 

that it established an all-Canadian route, and on thi 

ther ground that the railway was urgently needed 1 

vent friction with the United States over the outt 

and transport trade, and also as a means of getting 
plies into the Yukon country in time to prevent panic 
disaster in the winter of 1898. 

‘These arguments carried the bill through the Hous: 
Commons, but when it reached the Senate they had 
weight. The government newspapers now insist that 11 
bill was not dealt with on its merits; that the action of t\ 
Senate was dictated solely by blind partisanship. How 
ever that may be, the Senators who opposed the bill, an 
ultimately rejected it, soon discovered the obviously wen 
parts in the government case, and in particular they lai 
great stress on the enormous land grant. They contende: 
that a grant of nearly 4,000,000 acres of Jand in the gold 
bearing country of the Yukon was an excessive compen 
sation for the construction of 150 miles of narrow-gauge 
railway. The only defence of the government to this 
part of the scheme was that the contractors would not ac- 
cept less—a singularly feeble defence in view of the fact 
that an opportunity of undertaking the work was given 
toonly one firm of contractors. Another argument urged 
by the government was that the lands might not be worth 
much, and that both for the government and the contrac 
tors the land grant was very much of a gamble, These de 
fences were unavailing with the Senate majority. Nor was 
much more heed given to mysterious hints thrown out by 





ENTRANCE TO THE TARBOR OF APOLIMA. 


government speakers that if there were no railway there 
might be danger of something like a Jameson raid in the 
Yukon country which the Canadian government might 
not be able to quell. The bill went the way of the Inter- 
colonial bill of last session, and it is apparently no more 
regretted by the people of Canada than the break-down 
of the proposed ninety-nine-vear leases with the Drum 
mond County and the Grand Trunk railway companies 
On the other hand, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, the leader of the 
Senate majority, and the leaders of the opposition in the 
Lower House, emphatically claim that the Senate to-day 
stands higher in the estimation of the people of Canada 
than at any time in its history, and except in government 
newspapers there does not seem much disposition to dis 
pute this claim. 

One fact in connection with the Canadian Yukon cour 
try has been made unmistakably plain by the gover 
ment’s exposition of its railway policy and its insistenc 
that it involved no subsidies from the Dominion Treasury 
The Yukon country is to be made self-sustaining. It ‘is 
not the intention of the Dominion government that the 
cost of making it more accessible, or the cost of maintain 
ing civil government there, shall throw any burdens on 
the people of Canada. From free-miners’ licenses, from 
customs duties, from the sale of liquor permits, from the 
sale of leases for dredging the rivers, from claim-registra 
tion fees, and from mining royalties, it isexpected that the 
revenue obtained in the Yukon country will be sufficient 
to pay the heavy charges of maintaining an adequate num 
ber of police and military posts, and to meet the expense 
of the administrator’s oftice, and the cost of establishing 
civil and criminal courts at Dawson. 

There has been some objection from the opposition i 
the House of Commons to the ten per-cent. gold-mini: 
royalty. It has been urged that the United States di 
not exact any royalty from miners, and that the costs 2 
difficulties attending placer mining in the Canadian Yul 
are so considerable that the miner to whom success con 
is entitled to all the gold he finds, But the royalty 
already been reduced from twenty per cent., at whic 
was fixed in the early days of the mining excitemen 
the summer of 1897, and it is not likely to be further 
duced. As mining claims can be taken up by all-con 
without question as to nationality, the government hi 
that the overwhelming majority of the miners will 
other than Canadians, and that it is only equitable | 
these new-comers to Canada should make some returt 
the opportunities offered them, and forthe good order 
good government which the Domiuion government ¢ 
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antees to them in the pursuit of fortune in the far-away 
gold-bearing regions of the Yukon territory. ¥ 
~ While questions affecting the Yukon territory occupied 
the attention of Parliament, during the early weeks of the 
session, almost to the exclusion of every other subject, op- 
portunity was found in both the House and the Senate 
for some discussion of the trade relations between Canada 
and Great Britain, So far last year’s tariff preferences in 
favor of England have had no very appreciable effect on 
British trade. The official returns for 1896-7 show that 
imports from the United States are still mounting up- 
wards, while imports from Great Britain are declining, 
and for the last fiscal year were smaller than in any year 
since confederation. The auswer of the government to these 
figures is that the full effect of the Canadian preferences 
for England will not be felt until after July, 1898, when 
the duties on British goods will be reduced one-fourth. 
At the present time the reduction is one-eighth. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier now holds that there is no hope for preferen- 
tial terms for Canadian exports in Great Britain. Forty- 
six countries have been admitted to the preferential 
schedules of the Fielding tariff, many of them in conse- 
quence of treaties existing between the countries so ad- 
mitted and Great Britain. When, however, at the begin- 
ning of April, Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, made 
his annual financial statement, and the House of Com- 
mons passed the budget resolutions, a rearrangement was 
brought about, and the tariff of 1898 was 
sv constructed as to establish a system of 
preferences exclusively for Great Britain 
and British colonies, to come into opera- 
tion in July. There were no other im- 
portant alterations in the tariff, under 
which duties on imports from non- British 
countries now average thirty-three per 
cent. The Liberals, when in opposition, 
were tariff reformers. They now hold 
that these duties are too high, and Mr, 
Fielding gave an emphatic warning to 
Canadian manufacturers that they must 
not regard them as permanent, and that 
future changes in the tariff must be in 
the direction of greater freedom of trade. 


ENGLAND'S DIFFICULTIES 
IN INDIA. 


Lunor Koran, Kuyuer Pas, 
February 14, 1898. 

No one who has not crossed the north- 
western frontier of India and personally 
combated the difficulties of travel that 
have to be encountered there can well 
conceive how a few semi-savage tribes 
have been able to hold in check for near- 
ly half a year a well-equipped British 
army of a strength of over five brigades. 

The accompanying photograph of a 
section of the Bori, or Boree, Pass, which 
leads from the Khyber at a point only an 
hour’s march from Lundi Kotal (at the 
Afghan end of the Khyber) into the Ba- 
zar Vallev, which was and is an Afridi 
stronghold, affords a fair sample of the 
places that troops and their baggage- 
trains must penetrate in order to get 
into touch with the enemy. 

In December a brigade was sent up the 
Bazar Valley to scour it and then cross 
into the Khyber through this pass, Ou 
maturer consideration, however, it was 
decided not to risk so dangerous an ex- 
periment as this was likely to prove, 
even with lightly equipped troops, and 
accordingly, after devastating the valley, 
the brigade doubled back on its tracks 
and entered the Khyber at Fort Ali Mus 
jid, a day’s march nearer India. <A few 
days ago a reconnoissance of the danger- 
ous pass was made from Lundi Kotal by 
General Hammond, and photographs of 
the nearer defiles of the route were taken 
by Surgeon-Lieutenant E. E. Waters, of 
the Indian Medical Service. From the 
general's report of this reconnoissance, 
and the photographs, it was decided by 
the authorities that, for the time being, 
at any rate, the Bori Pass would best be 
left alone. 

Why even a strong British column 
should shirk attempting to penetrate 
such a gorge as that shown in the Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant’s photograph is a question that can be 
readily answered Ly any one acquainted with the methods 
of warfare employed by the tribesmen in these parts. 

To begin with, it must be understood that when a col- 
umn advances through the country hereabouts the most 
elaborate precautions have to be taken. The Afridis, who 
know every inch of the hills through which the troops 
have to pass, generally make no opposition whatever to 
an advancing party. When the main column has gone 
by, however, they emerge from their caves or other hid 
ing-places and harass the comparatively unprotected 
rear-guard. On account of the narrowness of the defiles 
through which it has to drag -itself, the British column 
is often six or even eight miles in length, and it would be 
impossible to halt the entire force so as to give any effec- 
tive assistance to the rear-guard, which, for its part, can 
ill afford to delay its retirement. Therefore the enemy 
feels comparatively safe in attacking it, inasmuch as he 
is aware that he cannot be pursued, and mayhap deci- 
mated, as would assuredly happen did he make his dem- 
onstration on the advance party, or main-guard, at an 
early hour of the day. In order to minimize the danger 
accruing from such attacks, it is necessary to throw out 
flanking parties on either side of an advancing column, 
to crown all the adjacent heights and ridges whence it 
might be fired upon by the excellent sharp-shooters of the 
enemy. The troops composing these flanking parties 
stretch out fan like, and picket the crests of the ridges, 
whence they can command the pass itself and the sky-line 
of the next outside ridge of hills, as well as the intervening 
hollows. They remain in these positions until the entire 
column has passed, when they are gradually withdrawn. 


THE BORI 


Photograph by 
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Those in the farthest rear are first to curl in, as it were, on 
the end of the marching column; then, picket by picket, 
the rest follow suit—no picket deserting its post until all 
those that were bebiud it have fallen into the line of march. 

At this juncture it is that the Afridis, who have been 
in hiding all day, come flocking over the ridge relin- 
quished by the flanking parties, and engage the retir- 
ing troops in what is known as a rear-guard action. 
Being confident of immunity from pursuit, they can 
afford to be bold in their tactics; but, though intrepid 
fighters, they are generally conservative in the matter of 
self-protection, aud use wonderful discretion in the matter 
of finding cover. They are unhampered by baggage, and 
can skip about the sheer sides of the hills like chamois, 
und have every advantage over the regular troops, who 
have to hang together, and dare not either desert the trail- 
ing transport or lose their main column. 

Now the canyonlike walls of the Bori Pass are sur- 
mounted by the same sort of rugged hills that hem in the 
Khyber. They are honeycombed with the burrowed caves 
of the shepherds, and cut up by nullahs or gorges. Many 
of the Afridis, who can stalk into the Khyber and cut the 
field telegraph wires every night they choose, and who 
can even shoot British troops within three miles of the 
camp at Lundi Kotal in broad daylight, reside in and 
about the Bori Pass, and could liave high old times with 
the rear-guard of any force sent to penetrate it. 

¥ 





PASS—LEADING FROM THE KHYBER PASS, ABOUT TWO MILES SOUTH 
OF LUNDIL KOTAL. 


Surgeon-Lieutenant E. E. Waters, Indian Medical Service, during the Reconnoissauce 


by General Hammond's Brigade, February 9, 1898. 


As likely as not they would let the main-body through, 
and wait for the unfortunate flanking parties. Then, 
when the men composing these sought to follow through 
the five-foot cleft in the mountain-side, they would quietly 
peep out from their lairs among the rocks and exterminate 
the retreating soldiers with Lee-Metford magazine-rifles 
or other serviceable weapons captured or stolen from the 
British invaders. 

No doubt the pass would be ultimately forced, but, so 
far as the British are concerned, it would very probably 
be a bloodsome job, and the game would scarcely be worth 
the candle. 

As an illustration of the wonderful audacity of the 
tribesmen who inhabit this particular spot, one may men- 
tion an episode that occurred a couple of days ago. At 
about five o’clock on the morning of February 11 a pri- 
vate of the 4th Gurkhas went out to the lines, not a hun- 
dred yards from the walls of Lundi Kotal, where the 
brigade is encamped. There he was pounced upon by 
four Afridis, three of whom were armed with rifles and 
one with asword. He had not time to give a squeak be- 
fore he was carried away by the sinewy tribesmen. They 
took him down the Khyber to the Bori Pass, and through 
it to Karumna, in the Bazar Valley, where they held a 
discussion anent the advisability of killing him there and 
then. Possibly they were only trying to terrify the little 
chap; anyhow, he contrived to beg a respite, and, accord- 
ing to his own story, promised to lead his captors to a 
hidden store of rifles if his neck was spared. His propo- 
sition was agreed to, and he was sent off with three armed 
men to secure the coveted weapons. As these existed 
purely in his imagination, he started out on his search in 
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tu most unenviable state of mind. When passing a deep 
nullah, in which there were many caves aud considerable 
long grass, he jumped over and escaped. A few shots 
were fired in his direction, but missed him, and he cou 
trived to find his way to a night picket of his own regi 
ment, stationed in a village a couple of miles from camp, 
at five o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th just., just thirty 
six hours after his capture. Lt requires ge nuine pluck to 
induce four ill-clad Atridis to approach within whispering 
distance of a hostile brigade's encampment and carry off a 
soldier therefrom ; but then at Bara, within an easy march 
of Peshawar, they have crept up to the breastw orks under 
cover of night and pelted stones at the sentries, so as t 
force them to call out the guard. When the guard turned 
oul, they poured a volley into it and disappeared 
Since the trouble commenced on the frontier Jast sum 
mer there have been over 2000 casualties (killed, wounded, 
and missing) among the British troops, white and native. 
This large figure does not include camp-followers—mule 
drivers, carriers, and the like—bhundreds of whom have 
been lost, but no count been keptof them. The most no 
ticeable item in the list of casualties is the prodigious per 
centage of white officers who have been picked off; and 
the next consideration is the equally prodigious percen 
tage of fatalities. The British (white) casualties num 
bered 668 killed and wounded. Of these 133, or a fraction 
under 20 per cent., were commissioned officers, 43 of whom 
were killed and 90 wounded. Some of 
the latter have since died in hospiial. In 
other words, every second hit was fatal 
Among the non-commissioned officers 
and meu the death-rate from war casual 
lies WuS DOL SO vreunt—or ly 120 killed to 
415 wounded, or, roughly estimated, two 
hits out of every nine were fatal. Among 
the native troops, 321 were killed and 907 
wounded, which means, in effect, that 
over 26 per cent. of the hits were imme 
diately fatal. These figures show that 
what looked like a ‘‘little” war some 
mosths ago has eventuated more seri 
ously than any person who has kept but 
casually informed regarding its happen 
ings might be inclined to imagine. 
b. A. M. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES, 
OR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Recent events have drawn attention 

anew to the Danish West Indies. Many 

articles have appeared in the press 
abroad, as well as in the newspapers of 
the United States, anent them. In an 
able editorial, The Colonies and India, in 
its issue of January 15 lust, discussed the 
question in extenso, Foreign rumors said 
that Germany, England, and the United 

States wanted the islands. ‘That Ger 

many wauted a foothold in the west, and 

the like. Be that as it m iy, the fate of 

Denmark's West Indian possessions has 

no Chinese features ** of a consecrated 

type.” 

The Danish islands in the Virgin group 
are three in number. They are separated 
from one another by a distance of six 
miles between St. Thomas and St. John, 
and of forty miles between Santa Cruz, 
or St. Croix, and St. John 

Their combined area is one hundred 
and forty-two square miles. Population 
about 384,000, the bulk of it being of 
African descent, with about 5000 whites. 
St. John and Santa Cruz are’ the pro- 
ductive islands, their chief exports be 
ing sugar and rum. Fruits and vegeta 
bles proper to the tropics grow juxuri 
antly, St. Thomas in the old slave days 
produced large quantities of sugar and 
rum. 

The island having attractions for any 
intending purchaser is St. Thomas, Its 
importance is due wholly to its excellent 
geographical and strategic 
great natural advantages on the Atlantic 
highway, and its large and wholly safe 
deep-water harbor; the latter practically 
laudlocked. ‘The entrance is divided by 
a rocky islet, used asa light-house station 

It makes a very pleasant and effective 
picture when seen from the deck of an 
incoming steamer. Passing to the right 
of the rocky islet the steamer describes a half-circle and 
then anchors, or goes alongside a pier 

The capital is Charlotte Amalie, but it is generally 
known to the world as St. Thomas. The harbor is some 
what oval in shape; along its curving shores lies that 
picturesque West Indian city. The streets nearest the 
water are occupied by public buildings, warehouses, and 
shops; the city is built upon the sides of three hills. As 
the houses, amid trees and tropical vegetation, rise above 
one another in terraces, a very pretty effect is produced, 
the hills near and distant making an effective background. 

When at anchor the capital all but encircles one, save 
on the side wiere the narrow entrance is the portal to the 
yast blue Atlantic. At night the effect of the many lights 
on the hill-sides gives an added charm, making an old-time 
but novel scene to strangers. 

The view by daylight from the upper part of the city 
is very pleasing. Below the city, beyond the pretty bar 
bor dotted with shipping, on one of the outer crescents 
to the right as one looks down on the harbor, are the 
coal-docks. There steamers of the heaviest draught can 
lie alongside and coal. The large dry dock and the ocean 
cable system must not be forgotten; they are owned by 
British companies. Away to the extreme left, on a dis 
tant elevation, there is an old-time tower, whose history 
blends with the shadowy past when France placed the 
island in the hands of the Knights of. Malta. Whether 
built as an early-day-tower, or owing to its location 
commanding the sea, near and distant, it was admirably 
adapted for either purpose. There are many fantastic 
traditions regarding it. The masses say: it is haunted. 

In the near past St. Thomas was the great trading 
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centre of the West Indies. There merchants from all 
pirts of the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America, met to make their purchases. It was a hive of 
industry and a money-making place. Vessels from Eng 
land and the Continent there discharged their transat- 
lintic cargoes, and secured return cargoes and passengers 
from the inter-colonial boats, as they were called. St. 
Thomas had reached its zenith. Later the others islands 
English, Spanish, French, and Dutch—sent their mer- 

\ 1 buvers direct to the Continent and England, 

the homeanarkets and having the goods shipped 
in that time its commerce commenced to de 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company of South 
nsferred its worksh ips to British islands — 
nd Jamaica. From being a source of income 
it became an expense, despite rigid and faith- 





f Charlotte Amalie is clean and healthy. At 


one time it had an unenviable history as a pest-hole, but 
Wl of that is of the past. Modern sanitary science has 
chanwed i From November to May it has a fine, equable, 
tropical climate, and is a delightful place in which to live. 
The summers at sea-level are hot, but, like Jamaica, the 
nights are ol, and shimber is refreshing. 

The people of the West Indies, one and all, be they 
Danish, English, French, or Spanish, are noted for their 
venial hospitality. Itisa *‘eondition, and not a theory,” 
Once partaken of, it will ever remain a pleasant memory, 

A well-known Danish writer, Mr. G. O. Gyllich, for 
many vears a resident of St. Thomas, now of Copenhagen, 
bas rightly written that St. Thomas may be made a ma- 
rine stvonghold of the first order. Fortifications added to 

rocky coast woyld make it an impregnable naval sta- 
a key to the West Indies. 
Po-day, when coal is as essential to the modern fighting- 


t ne as breath is to man, coal must be had, and that 
| short intervals, ‘particularly when we know that the 
radius Of many war-vessels is so small, owing to 


sm space devoted to bunker room, Nations hav- 
ing navies and commerce to protect must have coaling 
Lud supply stations 
Without any official knowledge, it seems wholly fair to 
issume that the Danish islinds may be had for a‘ con- 
sideration They have ceased to be useful to Denmark. 
Their value to any power with an extensive littoral and 
rapidly developing foreign commerce will be inestimable. 
\ navy of modern fighting-machines, without coaling sta 


nh pence or war, will mean maritime paralysis when 
The lanes of commerce must be kept open 


vid protested, Nations, like individuals, to-day are mea- 
i by their power to maintain honor with dignity, and 
peace with prosperity, 

St. Thomas is rocky. It has an area of twenty-three 
square miles; population estimated at 15,000. St. John 
ilso is rocky. It has an area of twenty-one square miles, 
nd a population estimated at 1000. It has many tracts 
that are productive. St. Croix, or Santa Cruz (Holy Cross), 
is the largest and most productive. Its area is ninety- 
eight square miles; population about 18,000. Its capital 
is Christiansted. Denmark sends a governor, who rep- 
resents imperial interests. Slavery was abolished iu 
848. Coolie labor was introduced in 1863. Islands pur- 
chased by Denmark in 1738 
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THE RED AXE." 


I vAk,”’ “Tue Gravy Man,” “Tue Stickit 


rp BY Frank RIcHAKDs, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


FLIGHT OF THE LITTLE PLAYMATE, 


irried Dessauer back to the boat with the 


utmost tenderness, the Prince walking by his 
side, and ofttimes taking his hand. I followed 
behind them, more than a little sad to think 


that my troubles should have caused so good and true a 


™ 





man so dangerous a wound. For though in a young man 
the ip wound would have healed in a week, in » man 
of the High Councillor’s age and delicacy of constitution 
it might have the most serious effects. 

But he himself made light of it 

I needed a leech to bleed me!” he said. ‘tI was 
coward enough to put off the kindly surgery, and here 
uur young friend has provided me one without cost. His 

st operation, too, and so no fee to pay. Llama fortunate 
Man 

We came to the gate of the Palace of Plassenburg. 

My Lady Princess met us, pale and obviously anxious, 
Wilh lips compressed, and a strange cold glitter in her 
emerald eve 

‘So nee a thing hath happened,” she began. 

N ra r than hath happened to us!” cried the 
Py 

Why, what hath happened to you?” she demanded, 
{ 

Your fine von Reuss lath proved himself a traitor. 
Hie foug iduel with Hage here all in chain armor, and 
Vien found out he whistled his rascals from the covert 
t vusall. Tut we bested him, and he is over the hill, 
with Jorian and Boris hot after him!” 

And he hath not gone alone!” said the Princess, 
and her eyes were brilliant with excitement 

Not gone alot * said the Prince. ‘* What do you 
know about this | k worl 

Beeause Helene, my maid of honor, hath fled to join 
him!” she said, looking anxious, like one who perils much 
upon a throw of © aice 

T laughed aloud. So certain was I of the utter impos- 

lity of the thing that 7 laughed a laugh of scorn 
saw thir ind of my voice jar the Lady Ysolinde like a 
blow ¢ he face 

‘You do not believe!” she said, standing straight be- 
fore m 

**T do not believe—I know!” answered I, curtly enough. 

‘Nevertheless, the thing is true,” she said, with a curi- 
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ous pleading expression, as if she had been charged with 
wrong-dcing and were clearing herself, though none had 
accused her by werd or look. 

‘It is true,” the Princess went on; “ she fled from the 
Palace an hour before sundown, She was seen mounting 
a horse belonging to von Reuss at the Wolfmark gate, 
with two of his men in attendance upon her. She is 
known to have received a note by the hand of an un- 
known messenger an hour before.” 

I did not wait for the permission of the Princess, but 
tore up the women's staircase to Helene’s room, where I 
found nothing out of place—not so much as a fold of lace. 
After a burried look around, I was about to leave the 
room, When a crumpled scrap of paper, half hidden by a 
curtain, caught my eye. 

I stooped and picked it up. It was written in an un- 


known and probably disguised hand—a hand cumbersome 


and unclerkly: 


** Come tome. Meet me at the Wolfsberg. I need you.” 


There was no more; the signature was torn away, and 
if the letter were genuine it was more than enough. But 
no thought of its truth or of the falseness of Helene so 
much as crossed my mind. 

To tell the truth, it struck me from the first that the 
Lady Ysolinde might have placed the letter there herself, 
So | said nothing about it when I descended. 

The Prince met me half-way up the stairs. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

**She is gone, certainly,” said I; ‘‘ where or how, I do 
not yet know. But with your permission I will pursue 
and find out.” 

‘Or, 1 presume, without my permission?” said the 
Prince 

1 nodded; for it was vain to pretend otherwise—foolish, 
too, With such a master. 

**Go, then, and God be with you!” he said. “It is a 
fine thing to believe in love!” 

And in ten minutes I was riding towards the Wolfsberg. 


AsTI went past the great gibbet which had made an end 
of Ritterdom in Plassenburg, I noted that there was a 
gathering of the hooded folk—the carrion-crows. And, lo! 
there before me, already aswing, were our late foes, the 
two bravoes; and in the middle the dexd Cannsfadt tucked 
up beside them, for all his five hundred years of ancestry, 
stumped traitor and coward by the miller’s son, who mind- 
ed none of these things, but understood a true man when 
he met him. 

I pounded along my way, and for the first ten miles did 
well, but there my horse stumbled and broke a leg in a 
wretched mole-run widened by the winter rains. In merey 
I had to kill the poor beast, and there I was left without 
other means of conveyance than my own feet. 

It was a long night as I pushed onward through the 
mire. For presently it had come on to rain—a thick dank 
rain, Which wetted through all covering, yet fell soft as 
caressing on the skin. 

I staid in a farm-house with honest folk, who right 
willingly sat up all night about the fire, sn-ring on chairs 
and hard settles that I might have their single sleeping- 
chamber, where, under strings of onions and odorous dried 
herbs, I rested well enough. For I was dead tired with 
the excitement and anxiety of the day—and at such times 
one often sleeps best. 

On the morrow I got another horse; but the brute, heavy- 
footed from the plough, was so slow that, save for the 
look of the thing, I might just as well have been afoot. 

Nevertheless, | pushed towards the town of Thorn, hear 
ing and seeing naught of my dear Playmate, though, as 
you may well imagine, I asked at every way-side place. 

It. was at the entering in of the strange country of the 
brick-dust that I met Jorian and Boris. They were rid- 
ing excellent horses, unblown and in good condition, the 
which, when I asked how they came by them, they said 
that a man gave them to them. 

** Jorian,” said I, sharply, ‘t where have vou been?” 

‘To the city of Thorn,” said he, more briskly than was 
his wont, so that 1 knew he had tidings to communicate. 

‘*Saw you the Lady Helene?” I asked eagerly of them, 

He shook his head, vet pleasantly, 

“Nay,” said he, ‘I saw her not. The Red Tower is 
not a healthy place for men of Plassenburg, nor yet the 
White Gate and the house of Master Gerard von Sturm. 
But Mistress Helene is in safety, so much Boris and I are 
assured of.” 

‘*Not with von Reuss?” cried I, sudden fear thrilling 
in my voice that he had stolen her and now held her in 
captivity. 

Boris held up his hand as a signal that I must not hurry 
his companion, who was clearly doing his best. 

‘*She is with Gottfried Gottfried, the old man, your fa- 
ther, and is safe.” 

‘*Did she go to them of her own free will, or did my 
father send for her?” I went on, for much depended upon 
that question. 

‘* Nay,” answered Jorian, ‘‘that I know not. But cer- 
tainly she is with him and safe. The Count is with his 
uncle, and, they say, also safe—under lock and key.” 

**Good!” quoth Boris. 

‘*Let us all three go back to Plassenburg forthwith!” 
cried I. 

* Good!” chorussed both of them together, unanimously 
slapping their thighs. ‘* Choose one of our horses. He 
was a good man who gave us them. We wish we had 
known. We should have asked him for another when 
we were about it.” 

So I rode back to Plassenburg on the farmer’s beast, 
sadly enough, yet somewhat contented. For Helene was 
with my father, and far safer, as I judged, than in the Pal- 
ace chambers of Plassenburg, and within striking distance 
of the Lady Ysolinde. And in that I judged not wrong, 
though the future seemed for a while to belie my con- 
fidence. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE GOLDEN NECKLACE, 

Tue Chancellor Leopold von Dessauer, High Councillor 
of the Prince, with his head still bound up, was pacing 
the sparred gallery outside the private apartments of his 
master. It was in the heats of the late summer, before 
the ripening of the orchard fruits had had time to culmi- 
nate, or the russet to come out slowly upon the apples 
like a blush upon a woman’s soft dusky cheek 
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The High Councillor was in a bad humor. For he had 
been kept waiting, and that by a man of no account. At 
last a forester in a uniform of dark green, with the Prince’s 
bugle and sparrow-hawk on silver everywhere about him, 
made his appearance at the foot of the gallery, and stood 
waiting Dessauer’s summons with his plumed hat of soft 
cloth in his hand. 

“Hither, man!” cried the High Councillor, sharply. 
*“*What hath kept you? Why were you not here half an 
hour ago? If this be the way you keep the Prince’s for- 
esis, no wonder there are many deer taken by rieving 
rascals and the forest laws daily broken.” 

‘High Mightiness,” said the man, humbly, looking 
down, “it was my daughter; she would not give up the 
necklace. She hath had it for her own since she was a 
child, and she would not deliver it, though I threatened 
her with your well-born anger.” 

‘*And have you got it with you? Surely you and she 
have not dared to keep it?” began the Chancellor. 

* Yea, truly, truly, an you will have patience, my Lord; 
I have it here,” said the man, drawing a necklace of gold- 
en bars curiously arranged from his leathern wallet; and 
kneeling on his knee, he presented it to the Chancellor. 

**How did you prevail with the maid?” he asked, as 
soon us he had it in band. ‘* You used no constraint or 
force, I hope?” 

‘Nay, sir,” said the man; ‘but, my wife being dead 
and my daughter marriageable, she keeps house for me; 
and having a sweetheart betrothed a year ago, she hath 
been laying aside plenishing gear and women’s dainty 
gewgaws. So these I took one by one, beginning with a 
mirror of polished brass, and niade as if I would dash 
them in pieces if she discovered not where the chain of 
gold was hid.” 

** Aud she revealed it?” said Dessauer. 

‘** Aye,” said the man; ‘‘but none so willingly. Thad 
Saint Peter’s own trouble to get it from her. Indeed, I 
prayed to the Holy Apostle to aid me.” 

** What had Saint Peter to do with it?” said the Coun- 
cillor, pausing and looking humorsomely at the man, like 
an ascetic sparrow with his head at the side. 

‘* Because Saint Peter is the only saint who under- 
stands the trouble men have with the coutrariness of wo- 
men!” 

** Why so?” cried the Chancellor, rubbing his hand with 
pleasure at the colloquy. 

‘** Because he only among the Apostles was a married 
man and had experience of a mother-in-law.” 

‘* Arta wise forester! Where gat you that wisdom?” 

* Why,” said the man, modestly, *‘ partly by nature and 
partly because I also have been married, so have gradu- 
ated in the wars.” 

‘Tt is the same thing, 
to your own telling.” 

‘Ave, sir,” quoth the man; “ but yet the young fellows 
will take no warning. ‘It is better to marry than to 
burn,’ said the other Apostle. But methinks he knew no- 
thing about it, being no better than a bachelor, or he would 
have amended it: ‘It is better to burn than to marry and 
burn.’” 

‘*Ha! art also a theologue, Sir Woodman?” cried Des- 
sauer; ‘but this touches on the Inquisition and the Holy 
Office. Let us despatch!” 

All this time the High Councillor had been gazing by 
fits and starts at the links of the necklace, turning it 
about and viewing it from every angle. It was composed 
of short bars of gold laid horizontally three and three to- 
gether, and bound together with stout chains of gold. 
And on each of the bars there was engraven a crest. 
Letters also were on the bars. cut in plain deep seript. 

** Now tell your tale and tell it briefly—if brevity be in 
you, which I doubt!” said Dessauer. 

‘*As I said before,” quoth the forester, ‘‘I was iu the 
wars; I mean not only in the wars with womenkind, but 
also with mankind. And among other things I remem- 
ber the night of the Duke Casimir’s famous ride when he 
took Plassenburg because there was scarce a sober man 
within the walls.” 

**And his Highness the Prince Karl away on Baltic 
side with his men, else had Casimir never set foot within 
the city,” cried the High Councillor. 

‘* Ah, like enow,” said the woodman; ‘‘I ken naught of 
that. But this I do know, Plassenburg was taken, with 
much slaughter and grievous loss of goodly gear. They 
took many noble prisoners also, and, because I slept in 
the stables, they took me to help Jead the horses. And I 
was not ill-treated, save that I had to keep pace with the 
horsemen upon my feet. But I saw the Prince—” 

**Which Prince? Speak plainly,” said the High Coun 
cillor, gruffly. 

‘Why the Prince Dietrich Honhenfriedberg, of Plas- 
senburg,”’ said the man; ‘‘he, as your well-born Wisdom 
remembers, was the only Prince in these parts—a good 
man, and born of the noblest. though not of the capacity 
of his present Highness the Prince Karl.” 

‘*Proceed somewhat faster. You move as slowly as 
one of your own forest oxen at the wood-hauling,” cried 
the well-born Councillor, in a testy tone, 

** We were long in riding over to Thorn—two days and 
nights upon the way. It was a terrible time, and those 
condemned beasts of the Wolfmark, Casimir’s Black 
Riders, driving us with their spears like prick-goads, till 
our backs were all bleeding, gentle and simple alike. So 
at midnight of the third day we came to the city of 
Thorn, and up through the streets to the Wolfsberg. 
There was no gladness in the town, such as there would 
have been in our city had there been news of a victory, or 
even of some hundreds of the enemy’s horses well driven. 
For the town hated its Duke. And so they were all 
silent. 

**Then in the darkness we came to the castle, and the 
word was, ‘ Dismount, and to the shambles!’ Me and my 
like they meddled not with, but only the great ones. And 
it was then, as I told you, that I saw Prince Dietrich with 
the little maid in his arms. I had carried her part of the 
way for him, and faithfully delivered her up again, feed- 
ing her with the choicest meats I could obtain, when she 
could eat. But she was tired mostly, and would not look 
at food. So for this he gave me her necklace from her 
pretty neck. But the rest of her noble golden gear, the 
belt and the clasps, were upon the maid when the man 
of Thorn delivered her to the one that stood near by. So, 
being almost asleep with weariness, and exhausted with 
terror, they carried her away, and I saw the maid no 
more. 
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said the Chancellor, ‘‘ according 
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But the Prince Dietrich Hohenfriedberg was belieaded 
within the hour, and his body thrown to the Duke's 
biood-hounds, that were clamoring all the time behind their 
fence. 

‘God help us—such a disaster that night was for Plas- 
senburg! Will the Prince never set about wiping away 
the disgrace?” 

‘*Aye, that he will!” cried the High Councillor, sud 
denly bursting into a fury, strangely unlike him. * He 
will wash it away in the blood of Duke Casimir and all 
his evil brood—the Wolves of the Mark truly are they 
named. And the Wolfsberg shall go up in flaming fire to 
heaven, so that the ashes of it shall be cast abroad to make 
the Mark yet grayer and more desolate—like the fell of the 
beasts that dwelt within it.” 

“Amen! Let it come quick, say I—that I may see it 
before I die!” cried the herdsman, bowing low before the 
Chancellor. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DECENT SERVITOR. 


*“Trs grows past all bearing,” cried the Prince one 
morning, when he had summoned into his hall the Chan- 
cellor Dessauer and myself. For though the Prince was 
still wont to command in person in any important action, 
and in the general policy of his realm took counsel with 
none, yet it had come about that we—the old man and the 
young—had been constituted an informal council of two 
which was liable to be summoned at any moment, when- 
ever the Prince was weary or troubled. : 

He struck one clinched hand into the palm of the other 
before he spoke again 

‘*Duke Casimir is either in his dotage, or his young 
riders have gotten out of hand since Hugo and you drove 
the young wolf over to help the old. Both are likely 
enough, with a people praying for deliverance and yearn 
ing for the Duke's death. <A bare board and an empty 
treasury may render a new course of plunder necessary 
abroad, in order to keep his Dukedom from toppling about 
his ears at home. After all, ’tis natural enough. But I 
had thought that he would have had enough of sense to 
let the borders of Plassenburg alone so long as the Prince 
lived.” 

‘And what, my lord, has befallen? 
Councillor ; 

“Why,” eried the Prince, ‘“‘the Black Riders of the 
Wolfmark are ont again, and have left their trail behind 
them in slain men and frantic women—and on our bor- 
ders, too, among our kindly husbandmen, our honest, 
sunburnt peasants. Bitterly shall Casimir Iron-teeth rue 
the day that he meddled with Karl Miller’s-Son!” 

‘Your Highness,” I said, “ this is indeed madness. We 
who have but to collect our forces, choose a time, and, lo! 
we are within the town of Thorn. Once there, we would 
be welcomed by man, woman, and child. We could be 
siege the Wolfsberg, and in three days make an end.” 

* Aye, that is it,” said the Prince, grimly. ‘‘ You have 
hit it, Hugo. We will make an end.” 2 


” 


asked the High 


THERE BEFORE ME, ALREADY ASWING, WERE OUR THREE 


‘* Alas! my Prince,” I went on, boldly, ‘‘so ye give me 
leave and approve of my design, I will go alone to the 
town of Thorn, and bring vou back word of their power 
and dispositions. Save the Count von Reuss, there is 
none Who could now recognize me within the city 
walls.” 

**What think ye, Dessaucr?” said the Prince, looking 
over at the High Councillor. 

“Tthink well,” said he, a little doubtfully. “ But would 
it not be better that two should go than that one should 
adventure alone into the wolf's den?” 

‘Surely it were better to keep the matter between our 
three selves,” the Prince made answer. ‘* Not even the 
Princess must know of our attempt. Keep a candle flame 
within the hollow of your palm, and the sparks will not 


fly far.” 
*“T will go with the lad, Prince Karl,” said the Chan- 
cellor. *‘In my youth I had some practice asa leech. I 


am acquainted with the art of healing. I could travel 
either as a doctor of healing, as a travelling philosopher 
seeking disputation with the scholars of each country, or, 
perhaps best of all, in mine own quality of » doctor of 
law. And in any case this voung man might with all 
safety be my pupil or servant, whichever best liketh him.” 

Servant, then,” said I, ‘for the art of disputation I 
have hitherto chiefly undertaken with my fists and side 
irons. And as to surgery, lam more practised in the giv 
ing of wounds than in the healing of them.” 

The Prince leaned his head upon his hand. Tle thought 
carefully over our proposal, taking up point after point, 
resolving difficulty after difficulty in his mind, as was his 
wont. 

‘** Tow long would you be away?” he asked, looking up 
at us. 

“Ten days, Prince,” said I; ‘‘ give us but ten days and 
we will return.” 

“1 will give you eight, and if ye are not home again on 
the eve of the last, as sure as [am Karl Miller’s-Son the 
army of Plassenburg will be thundering on the walls of 
Thorn, seeking for a wandering Chancellor and a lost Hugo 
Gottfried.” 


And so it was arranged. We were, indeed, in great 
need of such a mission, for we had heard nothing from 
Thorn or the Wolfmark during many months; no tidings, 
at all events, that could be relied upon. For the eutting 
up of our frontiers by new raids, and the severance of all 
relations between us and the dwellers in the Wolfmark, 
through fear of reprisals, caused us to hear little news but 
such as were manifest lies. 

As thus: Duke Casimir was collecting a great army, 
magnificent with cannon and munitions of war. He was 
shut up tight in the Wolfberg, not daring to show his face 
to his own citizens. He would appear some fine day be- 
fore the Palace of Plassenburg and slay every man of us. 
He was in a madman’s cell, and Otho von Reuss was Duke 
of the Mark in his place 

These were only a few of the stories which were brought 


FOES.” 


to regale us daily. And since there was no certainty any 

where, and we were all in the dark coneerning the mili 
tary matters which it behooved us greatly to be aequainted 
with, I was honestly eager, for my master’s sake, to under 
tuke the perilous journey. But, to tell the whole truth, 
the fact that Thad not had a word from the Little Phry 

mate, not a line of script nor a message, since her disap 
pearance, made me more eager to go than the high politics 
of a dozen provinces ‘ 

Since the duel and the final declaring of my love for 
Helene, 1 had seen but little of the Princess Indeed, I 
kept out of her way, so far at least as T could And the 
Lady Ysolinde remained mostly in her own domains, to 
which, of late, 1 had been less and less invited Never 
theless, when we met she was more than kind to me 
gentle, forbearing, pathetic almost in bearing and de 
meanor, like as a woman wronged, slighted, misconstrued 

Yet there was sent to my quarters a new banner for my 
following, broidered and blazoned in yellow and blue; a 
saddle-cloth for my horse, of sitk, fine as a woman's robe 
with a crowned Y, faint and small, in the corner, lettered 
in straw-colored gold No man could help being touched 
by such kindly thought, which, after all, is more than 
mere liberality. 

Yet I saw that upon her stairs one night which awoke 
me with a sudden start to the fact that we had one to 
reckon with in our journeying to the city of Thorn whom 
we had not as yet taken into our consideration 

For it chanced that I was passing up to the Prince's 
apartments by the quicker way, through corridors and 


stairs to which he had given me private access And 
there upon the steps leading to the Lady Ysolinde’s reoms 
I saw the decent servitor of Master Gerard stand waiting 
He stared as hard at meas 1 did at him. But whereas his 


smooth, silent, secret face remained with me, and 1 knew 
him at a glance, it was, ] judged, clenn impossible that he 
could know the beardless stripling in the bearded leader 
of soldiers, walking well-accustomed and unafraid through 
palaces. 

The man had a letter in his hand, and I saw him deliver 
it to a maid who came to the dividing curtain to take it 

So there was later news from the city of Thorn within 
the Palace of Plassenburg than we of the Prince’s council 
of three possessed. Should I tell our Karl of this en 
counter? I thought it might be safer not. Because the 
Prince was the list man to attempt to obtain aught from 
his wife by compulsion; and any question, direct or indi 
rect, might only put her upon her guard 

If I let him into the secret, the Prince would be like 
ly to stride straight into the Princess's rooms with the 
brusque words, ‘‘ Gottfried has seen a letter come to you 
from your father—what were its contents? 

And that would not suit us at all 

So, rightly or wrongly, I kept the matter from myn 
ter, speaking of it only to Dessauer. And if aught befell 
from my reticence, it was at least myself who bore the 
burden and paid the penalty. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“ PURITAN.” 


FORWARD DECK 


F “PURITAN,” CLEARED FOR ACTION. 
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HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE FAR EAST. 


ALSO SOME REMARKS ON LARGE AND SMALL 
CALIBRE RIFLES. 


BY CASPAR WHITNEY. 


In the course of that part of my life which has been 
devoted to the hunting of big game it has been my for- 
tune—my good fortune, I add—to liave chosen compara- 
tively unknown districts and entirely unfamiliar conditions 
and environments for the greater number of my sporting 
ventures. And that tendency to seek new and untried fields 
will explain why on this occasion I determined to try my 
luck in Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. Now 
that the hunt is finished, and I am on my way to study 
the amateur sport of France and Germany, perhaps a brief 
résumé at this time and before I tell the complete story later 
may not be without interest to the department’s readers. 

Altogether I gave eleven consecutive weeks to hunting, 
divided about equally, in the jungles of Siam, Malay Pen- 
insula, and Sumatra, with one trip into Burmah. My bag 
at the close of the hunt consisted of—1 elephant, 9 feet 
10} inches at shoulder, tusks 2 feet circumference, fore- 
feet 57 inches, width at bottom front to back 174 inches. 
1 rhinoceros, 4 feet 10 inches at shoulder, anterior horn 
54 inches, posterior 3 inches. 1 peacock. 1 crocodile, 9 feet 
long from nose tip to tail’s end. 1 python, 16 feet long. 
1 leopard, 7 feet 4 inches long from nose tip to tail’s end. 
1 tapir, 3} feet at shoulder. 1 bison, 6 feet 1 inch at shoul- 
der. 1 barking-deer. 1sambur. 1 “honey” (black) bear. 
3 boars. 1 fish-tiger. 

I regret to add that I wounded one other elephant 
which I did not get, in the interest of the discussion con- 
cerning the comparative killing powers of small and large 
calibre rifles. 

I couid easily have killed many deer, among others a tiny 
specimen not larger than a fox-terrier, without antlers, 
but I wished only for one of each variety, and provisions 
were never so short, I am thankful to say, that at any 
time was unusual killing for mere meat needful. I shot so 
many boar to secure a good head, but was unsuccessful. 
I had not a single shot at tiger throughout my trip, al- 
though once I caught a glimpse of one in the jungle, a 
somewhat unusual piece of luck, and many times I heard 
them at night, on several occasions so near camp as to pet- 
rify with fright my bullocks and coolies. Those Ameri- 
can sportsmen who have hunted the cougar can no doubt 
recall the fright of camp dogs at the scream of the Rocky 
Mountain lion, but that in only a very mild degree sug- 
gests the positive paralysis of bullocks on hearing the 
heavy, coughing, choking roar of the tiger. And I must 
say his is truly a nerve-shaking voice. 

Wherever the tiger abounds in the Far East, the natives 
hold him in deadly fear, and at night really tremble at the 
mention of his name. Truth to tell, in a few localities 
they have good cause for trembling, but, generally speak - 
ing, the audacity, courage, and man-eating propensity of 
the tiger are most extravagantly over-colored. The “‘ fish- 
story” and the ‘‘ bear-story,” as we know them in America, 
are the rudiments of unvarnished tales compared with the 
average tiger-yarn of the Far East. 


As a matter of fact, except where the country permits 
of beating, tiger-shooting is poor sport, and would hardly 
attract the genuine sportsman after he had secured one 
trophy, unless, of course, he followed the chase in the spirit 
of extermination. Beating out a tiger with elephants is 
interesting, but beating him out on foot is an infinitely 
better quality of sport, and truly exhilarating. I had two 
experiences of beating on foot, but on each occasion the 
tiger broke through to one side of the beating-line with- 
out my getting even a glimpse of him. To make a suc 
cessful beat requires several hundred men or upwards of 
one hundred elephants, according to the character of the 


country. Many times large numbers of both men and 
elephants are used. The equipment is simply a question 
of purse. 


In respect to tiger-beating, l write more especially of 
India, for elsewhere in the Far East there is not enough of 
it to name. The jungles of Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
or Sumatra are too dense to permit of beating with ele- 
phants, and only very rarely is there a beat on foot. India, 
like Africa, has great epen stretches on which not only 
tiger-beating with elephants becomes easy, but the hunt- 
ing of buffalo, elephant, and rhinoceros is boys’ play com. 
pared with hunting the same animals through the fever- 
laden swamps and all but impenetrable jungles of Siam 
and Malaya. 

With rare exceptions, tiger-shooting outside of India 
becomes tiger-baiting. You sit upon a platform erected 
over a kill, and when the tiger returns for a meal you 
score on him if you are a moderately good marksman. It 
is simply a pot-shot. But sitting up over a kill is not 
invariably rewarded. Sometimes the night is too dark 
to see to shoot; sometimes, indeed, the tiger does not 
come. 

They are very wary and cunning. On three different 
occasions I sat up all night on a platform ten feet above- 
ground, over a bullock tied up as sacrifice to his royal 
striped highness. Usually one does not sit up until the 
kill has been made, but I wished to study the tiger mak- 
ing his kill. On none of these times, however, did he 
come, although on two of them there were fresh prints 
of his pads near by in the morning. Another time the 
tiger came, and although I could hear him, the night was 
too dark to see even his outline. As an experience, per- 
haps it is interesting to sit up all night on platforms 
awaiting a chance of a pot-shot, but in my judgment it 
provides little sport. 

It is impossible to hunt tiger after the manner of ele- 
phant, buffalo, rhinoceros, or,indeed,any other kind of game 
—i.e., by tracking. One might with equal chances of 
success attempt to track arat through ahay-rick. There 
fore tiger-shooting becomes a matter of time and oppor 
tunity—or I should speak more correctly if I said of much 
time and many opportunities. Unless a visiting sports- 
man go to the expense of a hundred elephants or so and 
several hundred beaters in India, he must depend on a 
tiger first advertising his whereabouts by either a kill of 
deer or of a tied-up bullock. The sportsman may go out 
half a dozen times, he may go twenty, before he finally 
succeeds in catching the wily beast unawares. I confess 
to a fascination in this persistent following of a tiger to 
his death—a fascination, I make sure, which would lose 
its charm once you had got home with a good bit of lead. 

However, I am dwelling on the tiger too long—especially 
considering I did not get one. 

I went first to Siam, and to one particular section of it 
where there are wild buffalo—the only wild buffalo in the 


Far East, in fact. For two weeks I followed tracks, some 
times very fresh ones, and yet I never got a glimpse of a 
buffalo, although a number of times I started them. I was 
greatly disappointed, for I believe | wished more for the 
head of one of these than for the tusks of an elephant or 
horn of a rhino. 

The particular jungle in which I tracked buffalo was 
the densest I saw on my trip. At all times progress was 
most arduous and slow, but frequently I had actually to 
cut my way with jungle-knife through the interlacing 
creepers, rotans, thorny bushes, etc., that, overhead, un 
derfoot, and on all sides, made as impassable and intricate 
a barrier as even the ingenuity of man could have builded. 
Exercising the utmost caution, and employing the sharp 
est of knives, it was yet impossible to move through such 
cover without making some noise. 

Of course when tracks had once been found, there was 
no other way of coming up with game in such country 
than by keeping on the tracks. I had the very hard 
luck of a wind blowing from me to the game every time I 
got near, Four times in one day I started up a Jone bull, 
whose tracks I followed from daylight to dark, and each 
time the wind was against me, and the bull went off not 
over twenty yards ahead of me. He might as well have 
been half a mile away, for all the chances of a shot. Jn 
the Siam jungle you rarely get a clear view of twenty 
feet, much less of twenty yards, Most of the time you can 
not see twelve feet beyond you. And always the game 
has you at a disadvantage. You never, by any chance, 
have the game at a disadvantage. That is one of the 
differences between hunting in the dense jungles of the 
Far East and in those open, lighter ones of India and 
Africa, or in the mountainous, timber-covered regions of 
our own hunting districts. 

The weather in Siam was very good—no rain, and the 
heat a little more trying than I had experienced in New 
Mexico. But the water was very bad, and the jungles 
full of decaying vegetation and fever. In the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra it rained constantly, and in the 
dense primeval forests,where the sun never penetrates, it 
was wet, cheerless travelling. The first few days in these 
great thick forests seem coo! and pleasant, but after a weck 
or so, particularly in the rainy scason, they become so dis- 
mal that you would gladly exchange them for the scorch- 
ing tropical sun, You are always wet. The clothes you 
hang up at night are as wet in the morning 9s when you 
took them off. And the pests of the Malayan jungle are 
the leeches that make their way to your flesh, despite 
**putties”” and utmost and ceaseless guarding. What 
impressed me greatly was the stillness and the absence of 
bird life in the heavy primeval jungles of Malay and 
Sumatra. Some text-book of my earliest school-days 
pictured Eastern jungles filled with snakes and monkeys 
and the song and dazzling plumage of tropical birds. The 
real jungle has only the monkeys of this picture, and even 
they are absent in the very dense water-soaked section 
In Siam and in Burmah the jungle is thicker and more 
difficult to hunt, but drier, and with more bird and general 
animal life, because of the absence of those great primeval 
dank and dark forests of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra 
into which the sun never penetrates, and where the trees, 
as a rule, are without branches except at the top—um.- 
brella-shape, in other words. The undergrowth in such 
forests is not so thick as in Siam, and not so difficult to 
get through, though to the eye of the Western sportsman 
it wonld seem impassable. 

At all times and everywhere I experienced great diffi 
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culty in securing trustworthy guides and trackers, or in 
getting dependable information of any character concern- 
ing the country to which I proposed going. The natives 
of Siam, of the Malay Peninsula, and of Sumatra are not 
hunters, or at least not expert enough to be so called. 
They can follow tracks if they find them, but have little, 
if any. knowledge of the habits of the animals. Indeed, 
killing deer for meat is about the only hunting the native 


does successfully, and he much prefers to wait for his 
quarry ina tree at,its drinking-pool, In fact, he rarely 
follows any other method from choice. In my travels 
in this part of the East I met but three natives whom 


I thought good hunters. This does not apply to India 
proper, Where the English have trained a class of excellent 
native shikaris, But in Siam there are very few white 
men. and none of them hunts; in Sumatra there are but a 
handful of -Duteh, and they dare not venture inland, for 
fear of falling into the hands of some of the unconquered 
tribes that keep the poor little local army of Holland 
busy which the Dutchman is no sportsman), 
while in the Malay Peninsula and in Burmah there are too 
few English sportsmen to have as yet made much of an 
impression upon the native. 


(besides 


Tie Siamese do indeed have, every year or so, what they 
are pleased to call an clephant-hunt, which consistsin driv- 
ing a couple of hundred half-wild elephants into a huge 


corral, and there, before and for the especial delectation of 
1e@ catching some of the best ones for his future 


In the Malay Peninsula, and again in Sumatra, I pene- 
trated to the section where dwell the Sakais, the abori- 
gines of that part of the East. I came upon them first 
one afternoon in the Malay jungle, when, following hot 
on the tracks of arhinoceros, my attention was attracted by 
ficures dodging behind trees. On stopping to investigate, 
I discovered several men, entirely naked except for loin- 
ging hither and yon, while from several trees 
woolly heads stuck out and remained steadfastly ob 
servant of my movements. Thinking I had fallen in 
with hostiles, I also stepped behind a tree, and tak- 
ing a handful of cartridges out of my 





cloth. d 


belt that I-might handle them the 
more quickly if need be, stood prepared 
for whatever might come. In ten min 


utes my two trackers, whom I had dis- 
(anced in my keenness on the rhino 
tracks, came upon the scene, and forth 
with dissipated my suspicion of hostility 
by entering into conversation with the 


half-concealed men. Farther on I saw 
more of them, as well as some of their 
absurd houses, which are built up in 
trees. I could not take a photograph, 
beeause of the rain, but I sueceeded in 
getting one of some half-civilized Sakai 
that had come into one of the settle- 
ments. In the jungle the Sakai men 
and women wear only a breech - cloth 
made from tree bark. They are very 
shy, avoiding strangers, and hunt with 
blow-guns shooting poisonous darts. I 


made some study of them, and a collec 
tion of their ornaments, weapons, etc. 
but of these more anor 

From first to last [ took many photo 


graphs, but the rain and the tropical heat, 
and frequent apsettings of my dug-outs, 
combined to spoil the films, and I have 
comparatively few successes, 


In Siam my immediate party consisted 
of seven bullock-carts and sixteen men; 
in the Malay Peninsula, two elephants 
carried my outfit as far as the character 
of the country permitted, and seven men 
packed it on their backs during the hunt- 
ing in the jungle. In some parts of the 
Malay Peninsula I used dug-outs and men carriers. In 
Sumatra I employed two dug-outs to the head-waters, 
ind then six Malay carriers. In Siam I had an inter- 
preter, but elsewhere I relied on signs and the few native 


GROUP 


words I had pieked up 
Nothing throughout the trip interested me more in- 
teuscly than the study of the relative effectiveness on dan- 
erous game of small and large calibre rifles 
When I left New York my armory consisted of one 


50-100-450 and two of the .80-40 pattern. I had considered 


the question of heavy vs. light rifles very long, and seri 
usly, reading everything on the subject I could find, and 
jistening patiently to all who claimed knowledge. But 
opinion was so divided that I was, after all, eventually 
left to follow my own judgment. I argued that a small 


bullet in a vital place was as good as a large one, and so, 
vith only the knowledge and experience of an open coun- 


try, | chose my armory as above. 

By the time I had lost an elephant and a rhinoceros, 
and narrowly escaped being gored by a wounded and in- 
furiated wild-ox, I discovered the error of my conclusion, 
ind re-enforced my original armory with a double-barrel 
12-bore, using 120 grains of powder, and an 8-bore burn 
Ing 240 ins 

In & comparatively open country, where there is a 
chance view your game at a hundred yards or two, 





re i may be certain of a clear shot at fifty yards, 

ind where you can sometimes have your quarry ata dis 
vivantage, then the .50-100—450 is satisfactory—at least to 
hough you would find no English sportsman in the 

far East looking upon so lighta gun with favor. It would 
be dungerous shooting, of course, but dangerous sheoting 


sik 

I should be satisfied with the .50-cal 
unutry open enough to permit picking my 
may be done in practically all of the shooting- 


round in America, and in most all of it in India and 

Africa. But insuch dense jungle as prevails in Siam, the 

Malay Penin Sumatra, and Java the sportsman who 

ventu after elephant, rhino, buffalo, or wild cattle, 
\ | 


not only stands a»very poor chance of scoring, but a 


ry good chan f losing his life. The reasons are not 
many, but pote » Wit, in such dense jungle (1) you 
can rarely pick your shot; (2) you are always at a disad- 
vanta hence you must be prepared for sudden on- 
slaughts, for a chars beast that you cannot see, nor 
tell precisely from what direction it is coming, until it 
bursts upon you thirty or twenty or even many less feet 
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away. In the case of elephants or rhino, you are in the 
very thickest jungle, and, like as not, sunk half-way to 
your knees in mire. Every sportsman of heart wants the 
spice of danger in his sport, but none wishes to be caught 
like a rat in a hole by a charging beast. 

In such jungle, and for the reasons I have given, you 
must have a rifle that will check the charge at least long 
enough to give you a chance to get ina killing shot. For 
it should be remembered that a charging elephant (Asiatic) 
presents an instantly vulnerable spot no larger than a sau- 
cer, a rhino none but the eye; the buffalo holds his nose 
so high it is almost impossible, if you are standing on au 
equal level with him, to send a bullet into his brain, while 
the wild cattle are most determined in their efforts to 
reach you, and die hard. To score on any one of these 
vulnerable spots, under the conditions of the beast char- 
ging you in thick jungle, is very fine shooting, and entire- 
ly beyond the average sportsman, or indeed the average 
rifle. Therefore, if you want an equal chance in the game 
—and there is no sport in any game if you have not at 
least a fighting chance—you must have a gun shooting 
sufficient lead with such force that the impact of the ball 
will bring the charging beast to his knees, and give you 
an instant’s time to put in another ball where it will do 
the most harm. S 

It is well enough at the annual club dinner to talk of 
the shock and the penetration of the small bore, but un- 
der the conditions I have cited you want extraordinary 
smashing quality. You must get the beast down, and at 
once. In fact, at all times, and in whatever position you 
find yourself, when the opportunity comes for shooting, 
unless you can put your small bullet into the brain of the 
elephant you will not bring him down, and not invariably 
either the rhino or buffalo or wild-ox by a well-placed 
shoulder shot. 

The .50-100-450 is undoubtedly the strongest shooting 
of the comparatively small calibres (comparatively when 
discussed by the side of such heavy bores as the 4, 8, 10, 
and 12), and yet I put three .50-100-450 metal-patch, solid, 
lead-poiuted bullets into an elephant, two directly back 
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of his fore-leg, a trifle below where it joins the body, and 
he carried them off swiftly. He left some blood, which 
I followed for two days, and he may have died eventu- 
ally, but if so that is the more argument against the 
smaller calibres. I put two full-metal .50-calibre bullets 
and three full-metal from the high velocity .30-40 smoke- 
less into and also directly behind the shoulder of a rhino 
swimming across a river, and yet he kept on and disap- 
peared into the jungle on the other side, although he got 
out of the water, it seemed to me, with some difficulty ; 
and perhaps if I could have crossed the stream, which 
was about thirty-five yards wide and a raging, swollen 
torrent, I might have secured him. I put one full-metal 
.50 ball into the shoulder, and one half-metal patch, solid, 
lead-point immediately behind the shoulder of a bison, 
and it rushed me so close I thought my days of big-game 
shooting numbered. 

I was curious about the .30-40 high-velocity gun, and 
made many experiments; and though its execution with 
the half-metal patch, solid lead-point was all that could be 
desired on such game as deer and small bear, it was useless 
for elephant, rhino, buffalo, wild cattle, unless, of course, 
a head shot offered. It has been claimed by some of the 
advocates of this .30-40, and indeed all high-velocity small- 
calibre rifles, that the motion set up in the molecules of 
tissue of the animal shot was so great that it continued 
to other tissue contiguous, and so an enormous shock 
was given, due to the greatly increased velocity of the 
small bullet. But it is yet to be proven—certainly my 
experiments do not establish it—that there is any myste- 
rious or deadly shocking power due to vibration set up 
by the small bullet on its way through the anin.al. 

It is apparent, if shock is proportionate to the amount 
of tissue moved, that a small bullet passing through a 
body does not move as much tissue as a large one passing 
along the same line. So far as mere bullet is concerned, 
that one which uses up all of its velocity inside of the 
skin of an animal gives the greatest shock and has the 
deadliest effect, the velocities being the same or nearly so. 

If the brain could always be reached, the .80-40 would 
be as deadly as the largest bore; but although lucky shots 
sometimes give unwarranted confidence in a gun, the fact 
is that for the dangerous game of the East the only de- 
pendable weapon is one of the large bores that run from 
12 to 4, and may be chosen according to one’s fancy and 
judgment based on experience, for practical experience is 
the only trustworthy guide in the matter. For my part, 
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were I to make another hunt in the dense jungles of the 
Far East, my armory should consist of a double - barre] 
8-bore (8-240-1150), rifled for about six inches at the end 
of the barrels, and bearing rifle-sights, and a 12-bore “par- 
adox” for close jungle work with tiger and leopard, and 
because it is equally good shooting shot, but I do not care 
for the 12-bore rifle. My experience with it was not pleas- 
ing, and rather convinced me that the ball is too heavy 
for the amount of powder burned. 

I should always have both guns with me in the jungle, 
using the 12-bore if luck gave me a head shot, the 8-bore 
if only a body or shoulder shot presented, and relying upon 
the latter gun to stop charging elephants, rhino, buffalo, 
and wild cattle. I should take also a .50-100-450—one of 
the strongest and smoothest shooting rifles I have ever 
used—but I should not take it into such dense jungle as I 
visited. . 

Nothing could induce me to use express. bullets or bul- 
lets hollowed to any degree. 

Had I needed convincing evidence (which I did not) of 
the untrustworthiness of so-called express-bullets, my trip 
to the Far East has provided it. Among other proofs, I 
handled the skull of a tiger which had killed one of two 
men who went on foot to wait for him at a drinking-pool. 
The man who paid for his sport with his life used a double 
barrel .577 express. He missed with his first barrel, and 
the second struck the tiger on the ridge of the eye, ex- 
ploding, and blowing the eye out, but not even stunning 
the tiger, which was on top of the man before the latter 
could reload and before the second sportsman could use 
his two shots to advantage. A solid lead bullet would 
have penetrated tv the brain. The express-bullet hardly 
left its mark on the tiger’s skull. 

The .577 is well thought of in the East by English sports- 
men, but I consider the .50-100-450 better adapted for the 
purposes for which I should use it, because it is much more 
accurately sighted, and could outshoot the .577 at all dis 
tances beyond 100 yards; it is, forall practical purposes, as 
killing as the .577, is less bulky, and you have four shots 
without reloading, for two in the .577. None the less, I like 
the .577 very much, and it would be well 
to have one in your armory as a substi- 
tute in case the .50 got out of order. I 
am bound to say that the simple shot- 
gun mechanism of the .577-168-590 wins 
many & sportsman setting out for the 
jungle who is not qualified to repair the 
50 in case of accident. 

To illustrate how in the hunting-field 
all preconceived theories and notions are 
at times severely twisted, it just so hap- 
pens that the gun which dealt the final 
killing shot to both the elephant and the 
rhino of my bag was the .50-100-450 full 
metal-patch bullet. But on each ocea- 
sion I had already put two 12-bore bul- 
lets into the animals; in one instance be- 
cause I could not get a head shot, and 
therefore did not use the .50, and in the 
other because I had the 12-bore in hand 
on sighting the rhino, and had no time 
to change guns, and was too uncertain 
of my aim with a strange and indiffer- 
ently sighted gun to try for his head. 
On both occasious I fell back on the .50 
because the shells jammed in the 12-bore 
(an old one and out of repair) and I could 
not get them out. The elephant was 
charging one of my trackers, and gave 
me a fine view of his head for an instant, 
my ball going in at his ear and out at 
the opposite temple, and he dropped in- 
stantly, much to the relief of my tracker 
—not to mention myself. 

There was even more of a personal 
element in the conflict with the rhino, 
for he was charging me after receiving two 12-bore 
balls as near as I could put them into the fold 
which is just back of the shoulder, and is the part most 
vulnerable next to the eyes and around the ears, 1 was 
standing on a little knoll composed of earth, decaying un 
dergrowth, and fallen timber. As the rhino charged at 
me over this he scattered the timber and rolled me over 
one side down the knoll. Fortunately for me, I tumbled 
off to the leeward side, and the rhino, losing my wind as 
well as sight of me, held his course. Meantime [ had 
clung to my rifle, and regained my feet in much less time 
than it takes me to tell it. The rhino was not over fifteen to 
twenty feet away, and going from me, when I put in a,.50 
bullet directly behind his ear, and he collapsed without 
even the customary and very ridiculous little squeal with 
which he usually announces a mortal hurt. 

With the exception of the crocodile, into the side of 
whose ugly head I made a great hole with the 12-bore— 
and the peacock, to get which I sat up under his roosting- 
tree all night, and brought down with the .30—-40 at day- 
break—and the wild. ox, called bison, which I dropped 
with an 8-bore in Burmah, and the python, I scored the 
balance of my bag with the .50. The peacock, by-the 
way, Was a surprise to me. He is a very wary bird, and 
most difficult to get. He spends the day on the ground, 
though never seen, and at dusk roosts in the top of the 
highest tree he can find. Your only way of killing him 
is to find his roosting-tree at night and sit up under it 
until daylight. Often even then he discovers you and is 
off, and he flies fast and far. 

Despite it being the most unhealthful time of the year 
to venture into the jungle, I was not, from first to last, so 
affected by fever or dysentery as seriously to interfere 
with my hunting, although I acknowledge attacks of both 
kept me decidedly seedy a great deal of the time. I at 
tribute my immunity from the prostration that befalls 
so many who enter the jungle at this season to extreme 
watchfulness over my diet, unrelaxing precaution—such 
as sleeping off the ground and with the smoke of a fire 
blowing over me, boiling all water and filtering it before 
using, and drinking blackest and strongest ‘coffee before 
stirring about in the morning—and to temperance in eat 
ing and drinking and in medicine-taking. I did not keep 
myself stuffed with quinine, as I was advised to do, and 
thus deaden my system to its influence. I took quinine 
when I needed it, and not otherwise, 

On Suippoarp, Rev Sra, March 3, 1898. 
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WASHINGTON. 
April 18, 1898. 

Tue House of Representativ es on Wednes- 
day adopted a joint resolution directing the 
President to intervene at once to stop the 
war in Cuba, for the purpose of securing 
permanent peace there, and establishing 
by the free action of the people thereof 
, stable and independent government of 
their own, and authorizing him ‘‘to use 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States” to these ends. On Saturday night 
the Senate voted to substitute for this a se- 
ries of resolutions declaring the people of 
Cuba free and independent, recognizing the 
Republic of Cuba as the lawful government, 
demanding that Spain withdraw her army 
and navy from Cuba, directing the Pres- 
ident to use the land and naval forces 
of the United States to carry these res- 
olutions into effect, disclaiming any dis- 
position on the part of our government to 
exercise sovereignty over the island, and 
asserting its intention to leave the control of 
the island to its people. When this sub- 
stitute came back to the House, the House 
voted to strike out the declaration of the in- 
dependence of the Cuban people and the 
recognition of the Cuban republic. The 
probability is that the Senate will concede 
the amendments made by the House and 
send the resolutions to the President, who 
will sign, although their phraseology is not 
in all respects what he has desired. 

Francis E. Leupp. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 


RECIPES SENT FREE, 
Tue N. Y.Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free upon request a pamphlet of recipes very valua- 


ble to housekeepers. They are the proprietors of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Best 
infant food.—{ Adv.) 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, P aris; PARK & TILFORD, 
New ba ork, Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
—(Adv. 

NEED a tonic? You will enjoy life while taking 
Axssort’s ANGOSTURA BiITTERS. Enjoy the tonic, too. 
Nothing but Abbott’s will do. The original.—{/ ddv. ] 

NOTHING contributes more towards a sound diges- 
a. than Dr, SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS.— 
[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 
and clear, unless’ the 
health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor. 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





CHICKEN) 










| Newest 
Sensation for 
| Luncheons. 








a dan oy Spices and 
pped in corn husks. 


Unione. salts htful. 
Ar gross <inuse stamps. | 












Wh ides th: 
He is a Public Benefactor Wii". ite thepeople 


OLD DEAR 


Bottled in bond, supplies this long-felt want. Bold b; 
all leading dealers. rescribed b ailteading phpetinas, 
Write for cireular a: 


W.P. Squibb & Co. Lewrenecherth ind. ,Distillers 
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Human Intellect has devised no bet- 


| ‘| ter system for the 
| | benefit of mankind than 


LIFE INSURANCE 
THE : : T tH F 


PRUDENTIAL » RUDENTIAL 


represents the widest ex- 
tension of the plan. It in- 
sures Both Sexes. All Ages, 
I to 70. 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Piciieed pei yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 





STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 











JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














ELECTRIC © 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable for river, lake, or 
ocean, as yacht-tenders and 
pleasure boats. 


No boiler or fuel 
to explode or 
take fire. 


Electric Launches are free 
from the objectionable feat- 
ures of other types, all 
motive power being neath 
the flooring. 








The Electric Launch Co. 
Morris Heights 


Our latest model discarding side-seats is shown above. New York City 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 











Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never seratch nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTeD pens are 

more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Luxurious Writing! 


PBALC POINTES” 
TUTE $1.20 fer box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, EDWARD KIMPTON, 48 John Street, 


TOWER MANU FACTURING CO., 306 Broadway, New York. 
==BALL- POINTE D. = J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
as, e —s HOOPER, LEwIs & Co., 8 Milk Street, Boston. 
S21 F A. C. M*CLURG & CO., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
BROWN BKOS., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 








IT’S THE 
THAT HAS GIVEN 


THE FAME TO 


swiftly 
done 


that’s the way of the 
Williams’ Shavin 


emington 


Standard Typewriter. Luxury Shaving Tabiet, 25 


Swiss Violet Shaving hay 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) , 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap ( Barbers’ d 
6 Round Cakes, 1 t, 4% cts. Exquisite also for toilet. 
Trial Cake for 2c, stamp. 


Fhe 5. J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
64 Great Russell St., Ww. «Ce Sydney, 161 harence Si. 


PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KANOX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 


CREAMLIKE 


SOOTHING? ting 





Ph pone EVERYWHERE. 
if your oot ~ tg 33 ot oan” you. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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The Favorite. | 


As a specialty of Cafe and | 
Club Stocks of fine supplies | 


Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye 


tk, : Is the Favorite. 


AUN TER 


Battim oRERY 


hl anawan Soe" 


The Purest Type 
of the 


Purest Whiskey. 














of absolute PUR- 
ITY, fine BOU- 
QUET and moder- 
ate PRICE has 
brought 


Western 


to the first place in 
American Cham- 
pagnes, and enabled it 
to displace the high 
priced foreign wines’ 
in many homes, clubs 
and cafés. 

The vintage offered 

this season is e=peci- 

ally dry and pleasing, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 

SOLE MAKERS 
Rheims, - N. Y¥. 
SOLD BY 
H. B. Kirk & Co., N.Y, 
$.$.PierceCo.,Boston. 


Fy OT IPC se, ee a ee 














a ac hg Sgn ne ine 


See arare 


~ 


See eracrentaaiivated stssrperatrcare 


travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 
ing, can be made to 
look as good as new 
with a little 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 
any kindof shoes. Sold 
by all dealers. Made 
by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 

An illustrated book of in- 





Se ee gr et 


u 
= struction—“ How to buy and _ 

oare Pe your Shoes," mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. [ 
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= 71000 BICYCLES 


pe Sereees over from 1897 must 

oger feed & ow. New 
High Grade, all styles, 
best equi Sto’ si7.00. 


eed, 2°. 
Used whee A, ae 


all makes, 63 to $12. 
We ship on approval with- 
—— lout a.cent payment. Write 








MEAD CYCLE ©@., 281 Ave. K, Chicago, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHWER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buyin ppabiic will please not con 
found the genuine SoH? ER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 

Our name spells— 


s—O—-H-—-M-—E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor 224 St. 


: 
; 
| 
i 
' 
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QWHE Seca 


financial 


Bills of Exchange bought 


Rates Sco. sant 
of © Europe and South Africa. 
Credit. 


Brothers & Co., 


KER No 


s of Credii., 


( 
Letter Collec- 
t 


ons made 


Brown 


9 WALL STREET. 


Travelers’ 


Letters of Credit | 


Available in All Parts of the World 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


AU. CORNER CEDAR STREET, 
OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD sT.,, E. C. 


oJ bnold 
Constab (e KaCo 


Carpets, Upholstery. 


Country; House Furnishings. 


N ASS 
LONDON 





Orienta Rugs. 


and Wilton Carpets. 


Brussels 


] ipa ese 


and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains. 
Muslin Dt peries, 


Bed 


Chintzes, 


and Bedding. 


Jroadovay AS 19th ét. 














| 


mercial and Travellers’ }| 
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Che Only = = = 


Naphtha Launch 


Nearly 3000 in Use 


- Over 10 years’ experience proved their 
superiority in Safety, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Economy. 


STEAM, SAIL, AND 
AUXILIARY 


Yachts 


MARINE ENGINES AND 
BOILERS 


Gas Engine and Power Co., 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 


Consolidated, 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. | 










STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 






T 
S 








WHY YOU SHOULD RIDE A 


Crescent Bicycle 


The PRICE as well as the QUALITY 
is guaranteed. If you buy a Crescent 
you will never be annoyed by having 
a duplicate of your wheel advertised 
at department-store prices. Crescents 
are sold through bicycle dealers only. 
Art Catalogue, with “ Care of the Wheel,” FREE, 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO. Makers. NEWYORK. 


Our Price 
is the 


Highest. N 


PNEUMATIC 
Perry bicycte sappLes 


sell for from $1 to $2 more than other sad- 
dies. They cost the difference to make and 
are worth it. Send for “Saddle “Philosophy,” 
and have it proven to you. “No matter what 
saddle you are riding, we want you to ride the 
“Perry” for two weeks. It won’t cost 
you a cent, and you needn’t buy the saddle 
unless you feel that you can’t get along with- 
outit. Send us $4, giving us an idea whether 
you are small, medium or large, and we will 
send saddle prepaid, and after two weeks’ 
trial if you are dissatistied return the saddle, 
and we will refund the money. 





27th Ed., 25c. (or stamps). 

Why it Falls Off, Turns 

Grey,and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phile., Pa. 

“ Every one should read this little book.”—Athenaum. 














SURBRUGS 
GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


The mans smoke that women 
like, for it smells -good. 























of interest and profit in it to the 
who know regular figures. Look 
this to your own satisfaction. 


inquired into. 


with us. You will note that it is 
run from pennies to dollars. 
each, whatever the price. 
for you, of all or anything. 


36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 28c. 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 37he. 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 50c. 
42-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 65¢, 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 7§c. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1.25. 
§2-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 


75¢. 


goc. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 
$1.10. 

56-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 
$1.50. 

36-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 37}c. 

38-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 50c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 65c. 

44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 75c¢. 

48 inch Figured Black Mohairs, at $r. 

BLACK DRESS GOODS 

Two popular stuffs; big values at little 
cost. 

38-inch all-wool Challis, at 31c.; worth 
4 x. 

50-inch all-wool Storm Serge, at 50c; 
worth 65¢. 

BLACK NOVELTY STUFFS 

Silk ribbon taffeta bayadére plaid grena- 
dine Epingline, at $4.50. 

Silk-and-wool gauze Crepon, with baya- 
dére cords, at $4. 

Silk-and-wool crocodile Crepon, at $4. 

Silk-and-wool  escurial lace Crepon, 
with bayadére cords, at $4. 


Silk - figured iron-frame Grenadine, 
at $3. 

Knotted silk ribbon stripe gauze Crepon, 
at $3. 


And a silk crocodile Crepon, that is 
light as zephyr ;. the crepon held in 
place by ingenious little meshes on 
the back of the goods; price, $1 a 
yd. Value, $1.25. 


Section 253 





Wimamafer Spore 


A Chapter of Values 


From the Dress=Goods Counters 


This small-type -detail is rather a hard thing to read, but there’s much 


Of course, there is a good deal more than merely less prices to be 
Style counts for much—we think it counts for most. 
Originality and novelty are important, and the element of exclusiveness, 
which prevents your being duplicated at every corner, is a strong feature 


Sut all those elements are considered in 


The mail-order people are ready with samples 


BLACK MOHAIRS AND SICILIANS | 


s0inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at | 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please address exactly as above) 


readers who understand goods and 
over that which follows, and prove 


a diverse assortment, in which prices 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 
| Fancy bordered Ginghams, 37}c. 
Loop-corded plaid Ginghams, 31c. 
| Fancy corded plaid Ginghams, 25c. 
Bright Tartan-plaid Ginghams, 31. 
Fancy stripe-plaid Ginghams, 20¢c. 
Plaid and Check Ginghams (light and 
dark), 22c. 
| Fancy corded check and stripe Madras, 
25c. 
Bright plaid Cheviots, 35c. 
Plaid and stripe ‘Toile du Nord (Linen 
Ginghams), 25c. and 45c. 


AMERICAN GINGHAMS 
Plaid and stripe Ginghams, at 6}c., 8hc., 

} gc., 12}c., ayard. All 

these are extra good values—the first 

two especially. 

| Bright Tartan-plaid Cheviots, at 

Shirting and Shirt-Waist styles in beau- 
tiful Cheviots, all exclusive patterns— 
50C., S04c., 15C., 28c. 

Shirt- Waist and Shirting patterns in 
pretty Madrases, at 18c. and 
These are two striking values, and 
the pattern-selection is very large. 


| 


15c., and 25¢. 


25c. 


25c. 





PRINTED COTTONS 
12kc. Printed Lawns, at 7c. 
12}c. Printed Lawns, at 10c. 
Printed Dimities, at r2}c. 
Printed figured Swisses, at 12}c, 
Printed dotted Swisses, at 1§c. 
Printed stripe Organdies, at 18c. 
Printed Organdie, at 17c. and 25¢, 
Printed Cheviot, at 25« 
Printed Irish linen Lawns, at 25c. and 

3Ic. 

Printed Irish Dimities, at 25c 


Printed French Organdie  Lisse, at 
35¢. 
Printed French Organdie Raye, at 
37$¢. 


Printed French Organdie Carreaux, at 


azl 


373°: 





Broadway 
New York 
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Fork Crown Safe 
The hollow-arch drop-forged fork @ 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 


of mechanical skill—the strongest ¢ 
yet devised. 


ed 
Waverley : 
Bicycles $ 5 O ry 
The beantiful Waverley a 
Catalogue is free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ¢ 
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ESTERBROOKS 
STEEL PENS, 


The Best Pens Made. 


LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. 
OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ask your Stationer for ‘ ESTERBROOK’S”’ 


‘THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Cco., 
Works, Camden, WN. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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ist U. S. ARTILLERY AT KEY WEST BARRACKS—THE NEW GUARD THE CAPTAINS OF THE “DETROIT,” “CINCINNATI,” AND * NASHVILLE” 
MARCHING ON. VISIT THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ PURITAN.” 





BARRACK-ROOM, Ist U. 8S. ARTILLERY—A MOSQUITO-BAR WITH EVERY COT, ON BOARD THE “PURITAN "—LETTERS FROM HOME 


WITH OUR ARMY AND NAVY AT KEY WEST.—Views sy James Burton, Speciat Paorocrarner ror “ Harrer’s Werkty.” 
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In the Event of War 
with Spain 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


will be represented at the front by a brilliant staff of artists and correspondents. 
Rurus F. ZOGBAUM, FREDERIC REMINGTON, CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, W. A. ROGERS, 
and others have been engaged to follow the movements of the Navy and the 
Forces in the field. No other illustrated periodical will possess equal facilities 
for accurately and artistically portraying the manceuvres. and battles in which 
our Navy and Army may engage. 

Among our special correspondents will be JOHN R. SPEARS, with the North 
Atlantic fleet, now stationed at Key West; O. K. Davis, with the Flying Squadron; 
and Haro_D MartTIN, who, from headquarters at St. Thomas, will follow the 
progress of events in the West Indies. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY will have with the fleets and armies all the facilities 
that are permitted by the Government. 
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LONDON. 
April 2, 18¢8. 

BEFORE this letter reaches you so much will have hap- 
pened that comments on the politics of the situation would 
be of no interest to the readers of the WeEKLY. I have 
gathered, however, some facts which may not be known 
in America‘'as to the state of feeling in Europe. Of Eng- 
lish sympathy there is no doubt. Here is an example. 
fhe reported sale to Spain by Mr. McCalmont of his 
magnificent yacht excites grave disapproval, especially 
amovg the working-classes. Although the United States 
have probably an easy task before them, so far as the 
defeat of Spain is concerned, the feeling is general, if 
not universal, in England that both publicly and privately 
the citizens of the United States should not be allowed to 
rest under any misconception as to the reality of British 
sympathy. This is why the sale of Mr. McCalmont’s 
yacht is resented. In France, notwithstanding the histor- 
ical friendship between the two great republics, the Rus- 
sian alliance, no less than community of race, impels the 
French people to side with Spain rather than with Amer- 
ica. Austria and Russia are of course philo-Spaniards; 
while the Kaiser and his countrymen. regard the fall of 
another dynasty in Europe as hostile to their interests. 
It may therefore be said that the United States have but 
one sincere, convinced friend in Europe. It is true, of 
course, that the American Union stands in no need of help 
or friendship. Dim echoes of long centuries of strife with 
Spain are now faintly heard in the unanimous chorus of 
sympathy felt by the vast majority of the Queen's subjects 
for the goverament and people of the United States. 


Conversation with naval experts on the subject of the 
maritime branch of the conflict reveals the enormous im- 
portance of the coal factor in the struggle. It is quite 
improbable that Spain bas any large supply of coal in the 
Caribbean Sea,and it is to be hoped that the gallantry and 
dash of American commanders will destroy any stores of 
coal that Spain may happen to possess. If this be done, 
the Spanish fleet will be equally effective whether at the 
top or the bottom of the ocean. 


There is, unhappily, no further doubt as to the mortal 
nature of Mr. Gladstone's illness. He is suffering from 
necrosis of the nasal bone. Pain, which has been almost 
incessant, refuses to yield to the remedies administered. 
That the evening of Mr. Gladstone’s life should be thus 
clouded with physical pain touches the hearts of his most 
inveterate political oppenents—indeed, of the whole world 
of English-speaking men—with a personal sense of sorrow. 
Needless to say Mr. Gladstone is bearing his burden with 
dignity and composure. Unable to read, he finds his prin- 
cipal solace in music. One of his family plays to him for 
us hour or two every day. During his recent visit to 
Bournemouth in search of the relief that did not come, his 
chief delight was in listening first to Lady Hallé and then 
to Mile. Janotha, who came on different evenings and 
played to him at the villa. It is said that the ministra- 
tions of these kindly ladies soothed his pain as no medica- 
ment could have done. During the rumors of war and 
the rumbling of earthquake in every part of the world, it 
is touching to. note the sympathy with which the English 
people are unanimously inspired at the spectacle of Mr. 
Gladstone sinking into the grave while afflicted with acute 
physical pain. He is fully aware of his condition, as he 
insisted on the doctors telling him the truth, and the whole 
truth. Dr. Habershon, who has replaced the late Sir An- 
drew Clarke as his physician in chief, once informed me 
that Mr. Gladstone is the best patient he has ever had, 
but that the right honorable gentleman always insists on 
knowing the reason of everything that was done. When 
his intelligence is convineed, his docility in complying 
with doctors’ orders is exemplary. 


Lord Salisbury, :who left London for the Riviera this 
week, is, | understand, in worse health than is publicly 
believed. Repeated attacks of influenza, overwork, and 
the abiding sorrow of Lady Salisbury’s ill health bave 
undermined a constitution never strong at the best of 
times. He is sixty-eight years old. Lord Salisbury takes 
little or no exercise. He drives everywhere; and I re- 
member the late Lord Granville’s cheery warning to the 
Prime Minister that if he continued to use his brougham 
is much as he was, in the habit of doing, not only his 
health, but the interests of the state would suffer. The 
departure of Lord Salisbury has produced outspoken 
criticism on the subject of his retention of the Premier- 
ship and the Foreign-Secretaryship. It is, indeed, ex- 
traordinary to the erdinary man that in the vast circle of 
the British Empire there is no spot to which the sovereign, 
the Prime Minisier, the heir-apparent, and the chairman 
of the cabinet Committee on Defence could repair, in order 
to recruit their health, without resorting to the territory 
of the one power with whom England might be at war 
to-morrow, Much feeling was expressed on the occasion 
of the Queen’s recent departure for Nice. The newspa- 
pers were too discreet. to say anything in the matter. The 
opinion in society, however, was widespread that it would 
have been far better,in the present state of our relations 
with France, had her Majesty gone to Italy or Malta in 
search of the sun. Serious negotiations, involving the 
issues of peace and war, could scarcely be conducted with 
the sovereign on French soil. If war were to break out, 
her Majesty weuld receive at the hands of the chivalrous 
French nation every courtesy, and no doubt her special 
train homewards would be attended by the President him- 
self, who, with his most courtly bow, would assure the 
Queen, as he handed her out of the carriage at Cherbourg, 
uit the French republic does not make war upon a lady. 
ill, that is not the point. France has defiantly broken 

ies, occupied British territory, excluded our trade, and 
committed unpardonable aggressions. Is it consonant with 
the dignity of a great nation, thus flouted, that its sover- 
eign, its Premier, Foreign Secretary, Lord President, and 
the heir to the throne should all be guests of France? 
Chere is, however, a rumor that our troubles with France 
are on the eve of adjustment. Late last night, or rather 
early this morning, I was informed by one of the respon- 
sible authorities that France would reluctantly evacuate 
Boussa, but asked for time, in order to save her “ face,” 
until after the elections 





Lord Salisbury’s tenure of both his offices is near its 
end. He may return for a little while, or he may not, but 
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the feeling of the nation is roused at the visible disabili- 
ties under which England is suffering by the Prime Min- 
ister’s incapacity to do forty-eight hours’ work in the 
course of a single day. The results of his Foreign-Secre- 
taryship have not been altogether satisfactory to English 
pride. On acceding to office Lord Salisbury declared 
that we were to ‘‘ open new markets for ourselves among 
the half-civilized or the civilized nations of the globe.” 
We have not secured new markets. In Tunis and in 
Madagascar old markets have been lost. Our diplomacy 
has been generally at fault. An arrangement with Russia 
at an earlier stage of her advance in the Far East would 
have been as statesmanlike as it was feasible. At an 
earlier stage moderate concessions would have contented 
her. Nothing was done. She has now acquired a Cron- 
stadt in the Pacific, and by virtually annexing Manchuria, 
has slammed the open door in our face. 


Six problems of the first importance have occupied the 
Foreign Oflice since Lord Salisbury acceded to power. 
He transferred to France, without consideration, the Brit- 
ish portion of Siam across the Mekong. He permitted 
France to annex Madagascar, to close the market to Great 
Britain and the United States, and to destroy much of the 
result of sixty years of Protestant missionary labors. In 
Tunis, he surrendered the commercial treaty with the Bey 
without compensation, and thus allowed: the one effective 
weapon for use against France in the Egyptian question 
to slip out of his hands. On the upper Nile, he has ceded 
to Abyssinia a large slice of southern Somaliland, while 
the French are being allowed to make “effective occu- 
pation” of our sphere of infinence on the upper Nile, not- 
withstanding the declarations of the late and present 
governments that the interference of the French in that 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL J. HAMILTON LEWIS, STATE OF 
WASHINGTON. 
Member of the House of Representatives from Washington, 

“T shall, as heretofore, fight any organization composed of 
gilded military satraps, on the one hand, and tasselled society sap- 
heads on the other.” 

—From his Speech against the Regular Army.—[See Page 386.] 


region would be regarded as an unfriendly act. In China, 
the doctrine of the ‘‘open door” has been proclaimed with 
a flourish of trumpets, and the territorial integrity of 
China was declared to be the policy of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment. The seizure of Kiao-chau by Germany, the 
Russification of Manchuria, and the hoisting of the Rus- 
sian flag at Port Arthur last Sunday are a reflection upon 
the prescience and the statesmanship of the government. 
The sixth problem dealt with by the Foreign Office is that 
of West Africa, where France has occupied the whole of 
the hinterland of Sierra Leone and most of the territory 
back of Lagos and the Gold Coast. A review of these 
facts shows that the machinery of English diplomacy not 
only requires, but will shortly receive, a thorough over- 
hauling. More democratic vigor is indispensable. 
Whether or not England is gradually drifting into a 
conflict with Russia and France as she drifted into the 
Crimean war is an open question. What is certain is 
that, owing to the reticence of the government and the 
patriotic reserve of the House of Commons, the public 
are completely in the dark as to whether the country is 
being wisely steered, or whether the illness of the helms- 
man has abandoned the ship of state to the winds and 
currents of chance, Perplexity is widespread, and it is 
not confined to her Majesty's Opposition. Official utter- 
ances are in conspicuous contrast with the determined 
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language indulged in by ministers a few weeks ago. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged England to go to 
war in order to maintain the ‘‘open door” in China. The 
leading members of the cabinet adopted the same line, and 
were unanimously supported by the responsible leaders of 
the Opposition. The resolution of the House of Commons 
altogether confirmed the position adopted by the Par- 
linmentary chiefs, and stated that ** the maintenance of the 
independence of Chinese territory is of vital importance to 
the commerce and influence of the British Empire.” Eng- 
land unlocked the door of China to foreign trade, surveyed 
her coasts, and drove away pirates from her seas. The 
English were the first to open Ciinese ports for the whole 
world; they were tie first to send steamers up the water- 

yays, to build railways, and to develop her mines. Eng- 
land was the first power to give to China the nucleus of a 
pure administration, and, by instituting an imperial cus- 
toms service, to add a princely revenue to her treasury. So 
that, apart from possessing four-fifths of the annual trade, 
Great Britain has a hereditary right to maintain the 
‘*open door,” 


Under these circumstances, the news that China con- 
cedes the fortified naval base of Port Arthur,as well as 
Ta-lien-wan as the terminus of the Trans-Manchurian 
Railway, compels Britain either to take immediate action 
or to reverse the drift of our policy in the Far East. 
Port Arthur dominates Peking. The possession of Port 
Arthur by Russia, with the command of the coal-fields of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula and of the great grain-growing 
area of Shing-king, would destroy the balance of naval 
power in the western Pacific, undermine British influence, 
and menace the existence of British and American com- 
merce in that region. Port Arthur is not a commercial 
outlet. Its threatened occupation by Japan two years 
ago was denounced by Russia as “a permanent danger to 
the independence of the Chinese Empire and the peace of 
the Far East.” It is difticult to see why its occupation 
by Russia is less a danger to the peace of the Far East 
than if it were in the hands of the Japanese. Next week, 
however, Mr. Balfour is to make a statement, from which 
we shall doubtless learn that, rather than blow open the 
shut door with gunpowder, Britain will occupy a port or 
an island so as to command the Yang-tse Valley. If Rus- 
sia, established at Port Arthur, places her masterful bands 
on the throat of the empire at Peking, one of the first ob- 
jects of Russia’s policy will be to secure for France the 
territorial concessions in the south to which, as Russia’s 
henchwoman, she may consider herself entitled to lay 
claim. Moltke, rightly or wrongly, held every war, even 
when successful, to be a national misfortune; but if war 
was inevitable, he was for striking the first blow. 


At the time of writing it is not known whither the 
China squadron under Admiral Seymour has gone. 
Whether Shanghai, Chusan, or Wei-hai-wei is to become 
British or not will be decided during the next few days. 
It is unlikely that there will be war. Russia has obtained 
what she wanted to obtain without war. Knowing what 
she wants, her policy is clear, her actions prompt, defi- 
nite, and successful. No statement made by Mr. Balfour 
will remove the taint of paralysis that has enfeebled Brit- 
ish policy in the Far East. We are now in the position 
of improvising a new policy, and relegating the policy 
of the “ open door” to the scrap heap. It is no use hav- 
ing a magnificent navy unless its masters know how to 
use it; and when national policy vibrates from month to 
month, not because national interests have changed, but 
because ministers do not know their own minds, the na- 
tion squirms. . 


There is reason to believe that the power of Russia 
is enormously overrated. The army of bureaucrats by 
which she is governed are ill paid, ill educated, and gen- 
erally corrupt. Russia has no large middle class whose 
sons can fill her civil service with men whose integrity 
may be trusted, who are too proud to steal, and who are 
not to be bought by rajahs, princes, khans, emirs, manda- 
rins, or contractors. The English and American nations 
possess an almost inexhaustible supply of young men who, 
on a pittance of three or four thousand dollars a year, 
may be set in authority, isolated from their kind, and 
who may be trusted to administer their district or prov- 
ince with diligence, honesty, and virtue. Not so Russia. 
The drinking habits rife in that country are practically 
the same as existed in England a hundred years ago,when 
drunkenness at a dinner party was the rule rather than the 
exception. - Drunkenness and corruption are the two curses 
of the Russian administrative service; and although Mus- 
covite diplomacy has been signally successful, a good 
many of the executive departments by land and sea may 
be trusted to break down when next Russia is engaged in 
a struggle for life. It is true that the drunken nations of 
the earth are the most virile, and have writ their names 
more deeply on the marble of history than the nations es- 
chewing wine. But Russia, the greatest of the drinking 
nations, has rarely succeeded in war. With the excep- 
tion of Pultawa, it is difficult to point to a campaign in 
which Russia has been effectively successful. The Turk- 
ish campaign was a failure, as no equivalent for the im- 
mense loss in blood and treasure was received. The Cri- 
mean war brought Russia to her knees; and believing that 
the moral fibre of a nation is not only its chief, but ori- 
ginal source of strength,I am firmly convinced that in the 
next great struggle with despotic Russia her feet of clay 
will be revealed. ARNOLD WHITE. 


THE ‘CARMAGNOLE.” 

A curtous and pathetic conclusion seems to have been 
reached in regard to the disputed authorship of the tune 
of the famous Revolutionary song named — which, by- 
the-way, was heard about the streets significantly during 
the Zola trial. Two women composed that flippant waltz- 
melody, which the mobs howled in the ears of the doom- 
ed during the Reign of Terror. Those two women were 
—oh, tragic ironv!—Marie Antoinette and the Princess 
de Lamballe— Marie Antoinette called in the vulgar 
words fitted to the air ‘‘ Madame Véto.” It was jotted 
down by the Queen and her faithful friend, the Princess, 
as a new rigadoon for a ball at the Trianon. With what 
emotions must the illustrious and widowed prisoner in the 
cell of the Conciergérie have heard her furious enemies 
enjoying her own melody, under such altered uses and to 
a foul text! 
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THE LATEST us 
REGAL SPRING STYLE. 


O MEET the demand for a shoe 
made on a straight last with wide 
toe, we have brought out this style. 
It combines the latest ideas in style 
and comfort, has an extension sole, 
Made in lace of King Calf, Black 
and Russet; also Patent Calf; 
Russ Congress. 


$3.50 vt, $9.50 Ale 
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STORES : 
BOSTON. 
ALBANY. 
PROVIDENCE, 
'TICA, 


STORES: 
CINCINNATL 
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WALLA WALLA. 


$ 3° 


Factory, Whitman, Mass. 








HILL Bey 
$ 3 . 5 0 | ee 
‘ ¥) ‘THE total number of Regal Shoes sold in the year 1897 from our New York and Brooklyn stores if made into one shoe would be about 34 miles long and 17 miles high. This would cover in sauare miles 
Sic b Pa reater area than now covered by Greater New York, which is estimated at 320 miles. The comparison is hard to realize. The sale of the Regal Shoes in Regal Shoe Stores throughout the country 
‘SS ory on wie dah for the fast three years. o keep pace with these sales it has been necessary to increase the facilities of the Regal Shoe Factory six times within the same period. The Regal Shoe is now 
f sold’ trom = senaery Se Swuanee direct. L.C, Bliss & Co., are the only manufacturers using the entire rroduction of any one celebrated trand of leather, and that leather is “KING CALF,” a special tannage 
ace tor and used only in the famous custom-made Regal Shce. Catalogue H Free upon arp ‘ication. L. C, BLISS & CO., Mail-Order Department, 109 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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PROPOSED SERVICE UNIFORM FOR 
THE U. 8. ARMY. 


Tue accompanying sketch shows the proposed 
new uniform for the United States army and volun- 
teers suggested by General Nelson A. Miles for use 
in active service in the field. The material is a 
grayish-brown duck, the facings to be according to 
the arm of the service : red for artillery, yellow for 
cavalry, and blue for infantry. The hat is of gray 
felt, with band, cockade, and pompon of the same 
color as the facings. The boots of artillery and 
cavalry will be russet color, while it is yet undecid- 
ed whether the infantry will wear shortish breech- 
es and leggings, or breeches broad in the main and 
buttoned tight at the ankles. The chevrons of 
the non-commissioned officers will be the same 
color as their facings, and will be surmounted with 
the arms of the United States—a spread eagle over 
the shield. All the details of the uniform have 
not been absolutely settled. The general idea ap- 
pears to have been borrowed from the fatigue uni- 
form worn by the British troops in India, substi- 
tuting the slouch hat of the Daniel Boone period 
for the helmet of the British troops. 
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A considerable percentage of disease is the 
remote if not direct result of uncleanliness. 


Trained nurses insist upon using pure soap. 
Ivory Soap is preferable, because it is made of 
thoroughly tested, pure vegetable oils, and has been 
scientifically demonstrated to be an efficient antiseptic 
and disinfectant. 


A box of Ivory Soap is welcomed in all well 
regulated hospitals. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL (GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN 


I... LEGRAND (08/24-PERFUMERY), 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
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all drinks. 
hot water. 





Makes Vitality. 


It is especially cheering in the dreary days of 
Winter—a foe to fatigue—the most nourishing of 
It is prepared in a minute with cold or 
Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. 


Our little pamphlet, ‘‘Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 














RYE 


Formerly well known 
as t 


Monogram 
Whiskey. 


CARSTAIRS, MCCALL & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 


























Gold Seal 
Champagne 


Best Natural Sparkling Wine 
produced in America. 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs as a 
Superior Article for Household 
Consumption. 


For Sale by all leading wine dealers and 
grocers, or at the cellars, 


URBANA WINE CO., Urbana, N.Y. 
Also a full line of well-ripened and 


_ Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, 
2ure Sherry, Clarets, and Brandies. 











The Mosler Safe Co. 


FIRE-PROOF AND 
BURGLAR=-PROOF 








SAFES 


Special Safes for Private Houses 
ALSO 


Special Plate Safes for Silverware, etc. 


| 

| 

| 

| Contractors to the United States 
| and Mexican Governments. 
} 





Plans, Specifications, and Estimates 
Furnished on All Kinds of Vault and 
| Safety-Deposit Work. 


|THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


| 305 eer New York. 
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BICYCLES f 
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_ [Mec highesthigh grade J 
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have more noted improvements than 
any other make of wheel. 





PEOPLE OF Rusesseniee WILL APPRECIATE 
IN THE RAMBLER ITS 


“NAME, QUALITY, PRICE.” 


Rambler agents everywhere invite inspection 
of new models. ASK ESPECIALLY TO SEE THE 
RAMBLER GEAR CASE—“ enclosed chain 
model.” 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
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Buffalo, Cleveland, London. 








| LAND NAVIGATION 
: goon. not go by Meridians 





Water-Proof 
Positive Action 


Highest Award at 
Brussels and Nash- 
ville Exhibitions, 


Art Catalogue Free. | 


PRICE, $1.00. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., - Hartford, Conn. 




















ON HAND, 
THAT'S TOO MANY 
We must close out our immense 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 


pp~ar 2500 BICYCLES 


Wy 


a“, will sell them mow to make —_ for 
helping us. Second 
ew 


Ds: a 
Agents a Ww heels shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. Satis, ‘ion . Write for con- 
fidential offer to the "old reliable Bicycle House. 

BROWS-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept (BG) CHICAGO, ILL, 















COLLARS & CUFFS 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent by mail tu any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 





Between New York and “Chicago in 24 hours.. 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route 





THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 





